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Abe Plough has grown big through cultivation of little dealers in smaller towns. See page 37. 


AL! ABOUT ALEMITE'S INDUSTRIAL DEMONSTRATOR 
PAF ER PEN'S PLUNGE INTO CO-OP ADS @ HOW TO 
GIV AWAY $4 MILLION (IN MERCHANDISE COUPONS) 


4 Repeat Business 


from thousands of satisfied 


shippers has made possible 
GREYVAN's exceptional growth in 


the long-distance moving business 


Calls 


-an unbeatable sales-producing formula 


ies ee 


THE WANT IS IMPLANTED 
EDITORIALLY 


In McCall’s editorial pages 
~devoted primarily to service 
material—women readers, 
4,000,000 strong, get “ideas” 


about what they want in food, LOCAL 
fashion, furnishings, home PROMOTION 
appliances, health and 
beauty preparations. HELPS CLOSE 
THE SALE 


Through McCall’s regular 
monthly promotions, its 
4,000,000 pre-conditioned 
readers—plus millions of 
other homemakers—are 
aided in locating and 
asking for the brands they have 
made up their minds to buy. 


HIGH ADVERTISING EXPOSURE 
HELPS SELECT THE BRAND 


Balanced make-up between editorial and 

aly ertising pages—from front of book 
to back—gives higher exposure to 

sales messages among McCall’s 4.000.000 


women readers. 


No other magazine offers so complete 
a -elling service — from start to finish 


of the buying process 


how an Idea 
built an industry Maxoagen 
Guglielmo Marconi’s idea | 
blossomed into the first trans-ocean 
wireless message. His brilliant crea- 
tive thinking established the radio 
industry. In down-to-earth business 
strategy too, the idea is the critically 


important starting point .. . it is the 
cradle of successful selling. 
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: ‘ ADVERTISIN 
Many mailadvertisers depend _— 


on James Gray, Inc. for original, pro- a ee 
,duction-wise ideas that help them For lndusiviel Adverticers? 


build business. and keep it growing. ; . — 

a Nordstrom valves wanted to buy two things: prestige for the 
When you need an original brand name, and a large enough measure of attention to lift 
| idea, expressed in powerful copy and the products above the competitive price scramble. 


compelling visual form—with or with- | By William F. Weimer, Advertising Manager, Rockwell 
out graphic reproduction—call Gray. INE GUM, oo catesecuceeesenweusmetreersaned seace 


The Pay-Off to Parker's 
Plunge into Co-op Ads 


It took the 63-year-old Parker Pen Co. just 60 years to make 
up its mind to go 50-50 with dealers. The results and the 
control methods are noteworthy. 


By James N. Black, Vice-President in Charge of Sales, The 
Parker Pen Co. 


MERCHANDISING 


Adventures in Shopping—No. 7 


Why do companies advertise “at all drug counters” when they 
have only limited distribution? .. . Why aren’t talking points 
of ads reproduced on labels or tags? Here’s what happened 
when SM went shopping for Gauztex ... Easy washers... 
Borg scales and 18 other famous brands. .................. 


How to Give Away $4 Million 


When blue chip advertisers teamed up with Reuben H. 
Donnelley, housewives in 18 markets found 45 million cou- 
pons in their mail worth $4 million on $12 million worth of 
merchandise. Here’s a look at this promotion. .............. 


PACKAGING 


Wire Rope Blocks Emerge from the 
Barrel in the Stock Room 


Now practical packaging of American Hoist’s Crosby brand 
wire rope blocks is lending merchandisability and convenience 
to a product that was once a pain in the neck to mill supply 
CIS, soo oie vic oh ose gia 0s Saheh eee nee cs MW eR eee H ees 


que = SALES AIDS 
¢s ¢ Demonstrator Cuts 2-Hour 
qm ‘ Sales Story to 10 Minutes 
. . . but prospects usually are so intrigued with the demon- 


strator and the story it tells that the Alemite salesman is 
IDEA MEN * LITHOGRAPHERS cordially invited to over-stay his interview time. 


LETTERCRAFTSMEN * PRINTERS By E. Ralph Harris, Manager, Industrial Sales, Alemite 
a. Erevissods, GOrwrate vr ater COMB... oe cecevicssacsvecdiesesns 

216E. 45th St., NewYork 17,N.Y. 
* MUrray Hill 2-9000 
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How to Sell Sound 


Write for your free copy of James — | Now “show me” prospects for Donaldson’s engine mufflers can 
Groy’s. booklet, “The Catalog — Your a | sit in their offices and run through a week of road tests in 


fe Resident end just a few minutes. It’s all done with sound tape recordings. 45 


. SALES MANAGEMENT 


Portable Recorders Slash 
Paper Work for Sutherland 


No more writers’ cramp ... these salesmen plug their 16-lb 
dictating machines in their cars, offices, or living rooms and 
reel off letters, reports, memoranda in jig time. ........... 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Branch Expenses Shrink When Clary 
Gives Managers a Share in Profits 


But profit-sharing is only one of several effective incentive 
plans being used by this West Coast manufacturer of office 
equipment. 


By Marvin S. Bandoli, Vice-President in Charge of Distribu- 
tion, Clary DEaleIplic® COD. occ siksansosccwns sneisien-emereierstens 


SALES POLICIES 


2 Plough Plows It Back 


f Big competitors “owned” the mass markets for aspirin and 
; other drug products. And so Abe Plough, of Memphis, culti- 
4 vated little dealers in the smaller towns. Now he’s reaping 
4 _ $18 million in annual sales on his $125 stake. 
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SALESMEN'S AUTOS 


What Auto Wrecks Cost Your Salesmen 


What General Foods is doing to cut down accidents in its 
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: How Does Your Product Acceptance 
f Vary in These 15 Markets? 
: An analysis of dozens of consumer items prepared by The 
; Milwaukee Journal in collaboration with 14 other news- 
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SELLING GOVERNMENT 


So You Want to Change 
Government "Specs" 


It’s not nearly as hard as most people—especially smaller 
manufacturers—think. Here’s the dope on the man to see and 
WE CGE. o stvaigis aie in reg Ree eave oR sales CRN Oa IeeG 
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"Let's Put More Plants 


4 To Work on Defense!” 

; Why it’s in the national interest to spread sub-contracting out 

f as widely as possible. 

By Senator John Sparkman, Chairman, Senate Small Business 
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If you sell to industry 
it’s important that you have 


What’s Behind 
this Record of Circulation 


The facts of TIEN circulation are re- 
ported in the CCA Statement author- 
ized and audited by Controlled Circula- 
tion Audit, Inc. 


Behind these facts is the story of 
how IEN is able to tap sources of in- 
formation not available to any other 
publication. 


This unmatched source is the world- 
famous Thomas’ Register of American 
Manufacturers, and the daily records 
and worksheets that flow to it from men 
in the field. As an affiliate publication, 
Industrial Equipment News has access 
to this invaluable information, every 
working day. 


From this incomparable source IEN 
is able to build and constantly revise 
its list of the nation’s most active plants 
(not merely the largest) and to keep 
this information up to date. Always im- 
portant, this is vital during a period 
of conversion and_ behind-the-scenes 
production for national defense. 


From this basic information the dis- 
tribution of IEN is controlled with ac- 
curacy and trigger-quick response to 
industrial trends, including for instance 
military requirements. 


For full details, send for the new 
CCA Statement, and for your copy of 
The IEN Plan. 


Thomas Publishing Company 
461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


REPRESENTATIVES — BOSTON «+ CHICAGO 
CLEVELAND + DETROIT «+ INDIANAPOLIS 
LOS ANGELES + PHILADELPHIA « PITTSBURGH 
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THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-6B 


jc AIR TRAVEL otis it, 


THE NEW DOUGLAS DC-6A 


je AIRFREIGHT wt it hn 


 ] 
lick IS FIRST 


WITH THE ALL-FREIGHT DC-6A! 


Just as the DC-6B represents new concepts of luxurious air 
travel, its rugged work-twin, the DC-6A, is designed to carry 
Airfreight—and Airfreight ONL Y—with advanced standards of 
performance which mean better-than-ever service to shippers. 


SLICK is first to utilize the advantages of this mighty new 
plane—high speed, overweather cruising, greater capacity—for 
truly de luxe Airfreight transportation, at regular rates. 

Your freight comes first with SLICK. No passengers can 
cause your shipments to be off-loaded . . . because SLICK’S 
only job is getting your Airfreight to destinations throughout 
the nation in the least possible time. 

When hours count, depend on SLICK’S regular schedules, 
experienced judgment, careful attention to shipping instruc- 
tions—and the finest in ALL-FREIGHT equipment. 


& SQ. 7 
Call your nearest Slick s¢ qirwea ims 
Office for prompt, cour- ys e 


teous information on Scheduled Certificated Airfreight Carrier 
nation-wide Airfreight 3000 NORTH CLYBOURN 
service, BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 
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the thing that counts most— 
ng them to a store 


Business Gooc 
in Milwaukee, 
Survey Shows 


Journal Analysis Tells 
Changes in Market, 
Buying Habits, Brand 
Preference in 1951 


How the metropolitan Milwau- 
kee area produces nearly 2 billion 
dollars worth of goods a year... 

Pays 10% million dollars weekly. 
in wages to factory hands... 

Does 1% billion dollars of whole- 
sale business annually... 

Sells better than a billion dollars 
worth of merchandise at retail 
yearly... 

Has a growing population with 
1.8 billion of personal income a 
VOGP™ 6s 

Is told in a new book compiled 
out of the personal experiences of 
5,000 residents and published Sat- 
urday—the 28th annual Milwau- 
kee Journal Consumer Analysis. 

It is a 112 page volume revealing 
the tastes, habits and desires of 
city, suburban and rural dwellers 

what they eat, what they wear, 
where they reside. It gives a pic- 
ture of marriages, babies, children, 
old folks; housekeeping (cooking, 
washing, bathing, sweeping); TV, 
radio. 

It is a market survey to guide 
the seller on the goods the people 
here buy; how they spend their 


pay, where they spend it, the 
| brands they prefer. 
Marked Growth Noted 
There has been, : according to 


the Consumer Analysis, marked 


_growth in the Milwaukee county 


arket in the last dozen years. 
\verage weekly factory wages 
ive nearly tripled, jumping from 
‘7.81 to $71.67. Total employ- 
ent of 357,000 is almost double 
at of 1939; manufacturing, out- 
it, retail sales, personal income 
nd bank deposits have each more 
ian trebled. The 228,370 automo- 
les in the area are close to twice 
e number 12 years ago. 
Life is rich in Milwaukee and 
ivirons, the analysis points out. 
re than half the families—144,- 
5 out of 260,105 — own their 
ymes. The average effective fam- 
buying income is $6,118. This 
a Mean average—total personal 


come in the county divided by to- 


al tamilies—and is possibly 50% 
above the median average. Nine 
out of 10 families have an auto; 
8’ have a phone. Practically every 
house has a radio; and 95% have a 
mechanical refrigerator. 

Television has had sensational 
acceptance. In 55 of every 100 
homes there is a set.- Slightly more 
than 100,000 of the 142,017 TV sets 
in the county are in families whose 
incomes put them in the $3,000 to 
$6,000 bracket. Planniag to buy 
a TV this year are another 31,733 
families. 


Family Composition Changes 


Childless families increased 2% 
during the last year, one child 
families decreased 10%, but fami- 
lies with two or more children in- 
creased 13%. The net gain of fam- 
ilies with children over those with 
none was 442%. 

At the same time, families with 
more than two adults have been 
decreasing steadily since 1948, 
showing an over-all drop of 11%2%, 
while families of only two adults 
increased 22%. That may be an 
indication both of increased mar- 
riages and less doubling up as moré 
dwelling units became available. 
Last year alone, 9,050 homes were 
erected. 

In the quest for comfort in Mil- 
waukee’s rigorous winters, there 
has been a steady shift from coal to 
oil or gas to heat houses. Three 
years ago 78 of every 100 homes 
burned coal, 19 oil and 4 gas. Now 
60 burn coal, 27 oil and 13 gas. 


Downtown Is Magnet 


Downtown is a shopping magnet 
for 99 out of every 100 persons. 
A quarter of them visit the center 
of the city weekly, half of them 
once a month, while the rest are 
spasmodic. Three out of five drive 
downtown. The others take bus or 
streetcar except for a few within 
walking ‘distance and a rare. taxi 
rider. 

For the third year in a row, 
according to the answers to the 
Consumer Analysis questionnaire, 
the chain store outranks the inde- 
pendents ‘as the place to buy gro- 
ceries. The independents had their 
greatest popularity in recent years 
in 1946 when those preferring them 
numbered nearly a fourth more 
than patrons of the chains. But 
the newest report shows the chains 
preferred by 12% more persons 
than the independents. 

Friday, for the seventh year ina 
row, is the favored time for stock- 
ing up the family larder. Satur- 
day, which was the big shopping 
day prior to 1945, is now second. 
Seven out of 10 persons reported 


,lar, especially for breakfast. Pack- 


that the thing that counts most in 
luring them to a store-~is conven- 
ww a 


ience of location. Half the families 
prefer to go where selection is 
large and price is an advantage. 
Only a third rate service and qual- 
ity a prime consideration. 


Butter in Less Demand 
Butter is in less demand. While 
97 of every 100 families buy it now, 
99 did in 1942. Oleo now enters 34 
homes in 100 as against 20 in 1944. 
Coffee gets steadily more popu- 


age brands lead instant coffee, 3%4 
to 1, but they have fallen 2% in 
preference while instant has risen 
10% in four years. 

Tea bags or balls, by a 7% jump 
in preferment, now lead package 
tea. 

Frozen orange juice has become 
more popular than nonfrozen by 
46 families to 44. 

Frozen vegetables now are on 
the tables of half the families, a 
10% rise; frozen poultry demand 
has doubled, 18% of the families 
now buying them; but frozen fruits 
are in slightly lesser demand. 

Mixes Doing Better 

There’s been a leap in the use of 
cake mix, two-thirds of the families 
now using it to a quarter in 1948; 
pie crust mix has had a 5% gain. 

The standby of war days — 
canned meat—found in 52 homes in 
1949, is in only 43 now. 

Independent pharmacies have 
continued to gain slightly each year 
in the last four as the plac: to buy 
drugs and toiletries, 71 families 
patronizing them, 23 going to chain 
stores, and six to department 
stores. But the. department store 
is the place where half the families 
get cosmetics. 

More women are waving their 
own hair; 52% now, against 50 in 
1949. 

More women are buying deodor- 
ants; 83% of them‘now, 4% more 
than in 1948. 

Shampoos are also on the up- 
swing, the cream type rising from 
39 to 45 users in each 100 families, 
liquid from 63 to 65. 

Consumption of alcoholic bever- 
ages is dropping. Eighty-three men 
in 100 bought them in 1949, 80 now. 
In 1949: 70 bought whisky, 64 do 
now; 22 bought gin, 18 do now; 
14 bought brandy, 11 now; 9 bought 
cordials, 8 now; 61 bought wine, 
60 now. 


Smoking Changes Slight 


Men who drink beer have also 
decreased, from 90 to 88. Bottled 
beer sales (12 ounce) have fallen 
from 70 to 65, but canned has risen 
from 43 to 49, while ale is down 
from 11 to 5. 

The soft drink demand has 
fallen, too, from 97 families using 
them to 94. 
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AGAIN 


THE NATIONS MOST 
HONORED 


For the second time in four years, Chicago’s WBBM has won the 
coveted George Foster Peabody Award for “conspicuous service in 
radio broadcasting.” 

Thus, WBBM has the unique distinction of being the only sta- 
tion ever to win more than once Radio’s highest recognition for the 
performance of “outstanding public service” to the community. 

“Chicago’s Showmanship Station” also has won First Award 
(Classification II) from the Institute for Education by Radio-Tele- 
vision of Ohio State University for programming “dealing with 
personal and social problems.” 

Both awards were made for WBBM’s socially-significant docu- 
mentary series, THE QUIET ANSWER, which probed into interracial 
relations in Chicago. 

This series was created and produced by the same WBBM Show- 
manship which was responsible for 1947’s Peabody Award winner, 
REPORT UNCENSORED — the same WBBM Showmanship which for a 
quarter of a century has made WBBM known throughout the indus- 


try as the nation’s most honored station. 


ALWAYS 


CHICAGO'S 
MOST SPONSORED 


Last year—for the 25th consecutive year—the nation’s leading adver- 
tisers placed more advertising on WBBM than on any other Chicago 
radio station. And with good reason. They know that the same Show- 
manship which has made WBBM the nation’s most honored station 
makes WBBM Chicago’s most sales-effective station. 
... Showmanship that has won for WBBM a 1950 average Pulse 
rating higher than the ratings of the second and third Chicago radio 
stations combined. 
... Showmanship that has won for WBBM these awards for “out- 
standing achievement in advertising” in the 1951 Chicago Feder- 
ated Advertising Club Awards Competition: 
Best local Chicago radio program— PATRICK O’RILEY SHOW 
Best Chicago-originated network radio program— CLOUD NINE 
(plus a special feature program award to THE QUIET ANSWER) 
Whether moving people to social action or moving them to buy 
your product, you'll find the station for the job is the nation’s most 


honored station—Chicago’s most sponsored station .. . 


Wh B MI 50,000 watts 


Chicago’s Showmanship Station 
Represented by Radio Sales 


Columbia Owned 


COwsS, COWS, COWS 


The Nation’s advertising men, self-appointed connois- 
seurs of female pulchritude, have been having a field day. 
They’ve been studying feminine figures again. But before 
their wives start throwing skillets and things we'd better 
add that these feminine figures were bovine. 


Hoard’s Dairyman is the cause of it all. This year 
marked the twenty-first annual Cow Judging Contest, 
run off by the publication and open only to advertising 
men. Hoard’s says that you'd be surprised how many ad 
men hail from the farm: And even the very successful 
ones, who were born with the sound of street cars in 
their ears, have gone rural and bought a farm. 


Every year, therefore, ad men write Hoard’s for the 
brochure which contains pictures of this year’s entries 
in the all-cow sweepstakes. These pictures show Bossie 
in every position but sitting on a pail. This makes it 
easier for tycoons to weigh her various merits, compare 
them with her sisters and reach their devil-may-cow de- 
cision. Hoard’s annual sweepstakes embrace five cow 
types: Holstein, Ayrshire, Jersey, Brown Swiss and 
Guernsey. In each classification four cows are entered. 
And just to make sure that no one can scream “unfair” 
when the decision is rendered, Hoard’s sees to it that the 
judges are recognized authorities on individual cow types. 


The back of the booklet has a profile of a charming 
Brown Swiss lass, headed ‘‘Points to consider when judg- 
ing all dairy cows.” The Brown Swiss’s picture is all 
marked up like a butcher’s chart, and each section is num- 
bered. By following the number to the text, even the 
most inexpert advertising man (Naturally, there are a 
few.) can quickly size up any cow he may happen to meet. 
This is most helpful when a neophite cow judger goes 
visiting farmer friends: spares him the indignity of 
whistling at a specimen which, to the astute, is a candidate 
for the glue factory. 


Hoard’s says that hundreds of ad men enter the con- 
test. But to make sure that it captures the attention of all 
to whom it sends the brochure, a picture of a sultry 
ex-farm gal, Miss Jean Peters—of the movies—adorned 
this year’s cover. Inside, Hoard’s makes an attempt to 
justify this base appeal, by stating that Miss Peters is 
an Ohio farm girl and that, furthermore, while down on 
the farm she helped with the milking. And, added to that: 
“This young lady knows cows. Many other charming 
women are interested in this annual contest. Where else 
can you find such desirable associates ?” 


Top judge of feminine figures—bovine that is—among 
the advertising men was Earl H. Hanson, of Archer- 
Daniels-Midland Co. He scored 476 points out of a pos- 
sible 500. Walter B. Krueck, of Allied Mills, Inc., ran 
him a close second. Among the top 10: A. F. Buchanan, 
U.S. Rubber Co., Elmer A. Otte, Western Advertising 


Agency and Erle A. Reed, of Rite-Way Producs Co, 


But Hoard’s is forced to admit that there were plenty 
of know-it-all ad men who, from their scores, wouldn't 
know Brown from Dotted Swiss. 


BUSINESSMEN COMING UP 


During this month hundreds of small U.S. businesses 
will shut up shop, declare dividends —or write off 
losses—and leave not a financial ripple in the national 
economy to mark their passing. These businesses have 
been operated by teen-agers and they're part of the big 
Junior Achievement program. Maybe you’d like to know 
more about JA—what it is, and especially why it is. 


The farmer’s son has his 4-H Club where he is taught 
how to run a farm. But what is there for his city cousin? 
Where can he get training which will give him the rudi- 
ments of business ? 


There is a place—or an idea—that’s proved its worth 
in the cases of hundreds of thousands of boys and girls. 
And if you’re a man who has an interest in youngsters 
and can spare the time, you can have a stake in one ot 
the most alert, on-the-job training programs a teen-ager 
can possibly get. The idea-that-works is called ‘Junior 
Achievement,” and all over the U.S. sales managers and 
other businessmen are helping teen-age lads—and lasses— 
to learn how the business world functions by going into 
a business! Such men as Armco’s Charles R. Hook; 
Charles Edison, of Thomas A. Edison, Inc.; Fuller 
Brush’s Alfred C. Fuller and Earl O. Shreve are on 


JA’s board of directors. 
Briefly, JA works like this: Teen-agers are recruited, 


on a strictly volunteer basis, from local schools. ‘Then, 
under the guidance of trained, volunteer adult advisors 


TEEN TALENT fashioned this professional bag. A JA g: up 


made it, marketed it, distributed it. It was a rousing suc«°ss- 
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U.S.A... 


USM! 


Mexico City’s Ave. San Juan de Letran 


Right next door—a billion dollar market 


Will your product—or a competi- 
tor s—be FIRST in the hearts of 
Mevico’s new generation of buyers? 


\ hen a Mexican of the prosperous 
ne generation gets off his Simmons 
maa‘ tress in the morning, brushes his 
tee’) with Squibb toothpaste, listens 
to .s RCA Victor radio while don- 
nin. a Hart, Schaffner & Marx suit, 
bre :kfasts on Kellogg’s Corn Flakes, 
driv«s his Ford to the office, and 
sigs his mail with a Parker “51,” 
he like an American. 


t when he passes up a football 


ga. toattend a bullfight, persuades 
a. ndleader to abandon the blues 
an: olay a bolero, lunches from 2:30 
to 0 instead of snatching a sand- 
wi. and dyspepsia between appoint- 
me. +s, and plays pachuca instead of 
bricze, he is not like an American. 
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How to make these differences and 
similarities in markets and people add 
up to your advantage? 


On-the-ground knowledge 


To do it, J. Walter Thompson’s office 
in Mexico City provides a fully rounded 
staff ... combines on-the-ground knowl- 
edge and world-wide experience. 


More than 90% of this staff are life- 
long residents of the country. Several 
have served in other Thompson offices 
... all have been trained in the J. Walter 
Thompson tradition. And their experi- 
ence is continually enriched by visits to 
and from the home office. 

As in Mexico, the 28 other J. Walter 
Thompson staffs all over the world com- 
bine local knowledge and world-wide 
experience, cross-fertilize ideas. 

Are you planning to market your 
product more widely? We'll be glad to 
show you how to take strategic advan- 
tage of our offices throughout the world. 


Principal J. Walter Thompson foreign offices: 


ARGENTINA Buenos Aires 
AUSTRALIA 


BELGIUM. 


Sydney and Melbourne 
Antwerp 


BRAZIL Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo 
CANADA . Montreal and Toronto 
ENGLAND London 

FRANCE . . . Paris 

Inpia. . . . Bombay, Calcutta, New Delhi 
Mexico . Mexico City 


SoutH Arrica Cape Town, Durban, 
Johannesburg, Port Elizabeth 


International Division, New York 


Offices in U.S.A.: 
CHICAGO LAKELAND 
DETROIT Miami 
HoLLywoop SAN FRANCISCO 
Los ANGELES SEATTLE 


Wasuincron, D. C. 


J. WALTER THOMPSON COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York. 


SUNDAY 
CIRCULATION 


in America’s 11th County 


1950 vs, 1949 ABC 


UP 6,484 


(it’s that local touch) 


Mirror 
J-Amer DOWN 
DOWN 4,293 
4,432 


NY News 
DOWN 
10,544 


(which is where you can come in), furnished by a spon. 


| soring business corporation, a group of 10 to 15 high 


school juniors and seniors forms a company to produce and 


| sell a product or a service. This isn’t a play com; any; 
| JA’s organize themselves under a charter, follow all of the 
| operations of a giant company, but in miniature. JA 


helps. It provides lists of products which such a group 


| can readily manufacture. And the advisor guides these 
| fledgling business people in the intricasies of setting up 
| a production line, “pounding the pavement” to sell the 
| stock, learning how to sell the product. 


To finance themselves, youngsters sell stock in their 
company at 50 cents a share, with a limit of not more 
than five shares to any individual stockholder. All of 


| this, as you can see, is excellent practice in the funda- 
| mentals of business. Each operation exactly parallels that 
| which any corporation must undergo. The kids learn, 
| from personal experience, the functions of capital, man- 
| agement and labor as essential parts of cooperative 
| American enterprise. 


And here are a few of the products which typical JA 
groups produce and, successfully, sell: hand cream, plastic 
paperweights, shaving lotion, spot cleaner, plastic food 
bags, pecan pralines, radios, copper lamps, ceramic ash 
trays and accessories, utility lights and seat cushions. 


Not only has management given its seal of approval to 


| JA, through participation, labor likes it, too. Here’s what 


The Labor Union, an AF of L newspaper, says: “Persons 
having the best interests of youths at heart, believe that 
it is the right of every youngster to dream the good old 


| American dream of becoming president of a company or 


owner of his business. They believe that this country was 
built on a promise of equal opportunities and that Junior 
Achievement enhances that opportunity.” 


_ From Tycoons: Little Businesses 


JA was founded by Horace A. Moses, an ex-New 
York farm boy who worked his way to the top of Strath- 


| more Paper Co. Moses had been increasingly, and un- 
| happily, aware that thousands of high school graduates 
| were entering business without the remotest conception 
| of what constituted business itself. He mentally planned 


| JA, then talked over his ideas with the late T. N. Vail, 


who was, at that time, head of AT&T. Vail was as 


intrigued as his friend. Together they recruited super- 


| visors and junior executives from the telephone and paper 


company, won the interest of teachers and business people. 


Of course some few JA companies run into snags, turn 
out a product which doesn’t catch, or for some reason the 
kids drop out. But by far the majority of baby com- 
panies are successes. However, one of the hard-and-iast 
rules of JA is that each company, no matter how success- 
ful, must shut up shop after a year. 


JA is proud of the companies it sponsors, especially 
those that show real ingenuity. A group in New Jersey 
introduced and installed a new type of fire alarm and sold 
it with great success by obtaining from insurance com- 
panies a reduction in fire rate to homes which installed it. 


Altogether there are some 50 JA Centers all over the 
country. Each JA company uses one of these Centers to 


| hold meetings and as a manufacturing center, paying JA 


a small rental and depreciation charge. And that’s yood 


| business experience, too. Capital investment, you know. 
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People and their Ideas 


ARMS 


May, generally a slow month, has 
seen some important executive and 
sales appointments: E. W. "Pat" 
Smith was made a v-p of Owens- 
Corning Fiberglas Corporation, in 
charge of merchandising and adver- 
tising programs, branch office con- 
tacts, and sales recruiting and train- 
ing activities in the General Sales 
Department .. . American Can Com- 
pany has elected three new v-p’s: S. 
D. Arms, general manager of manu- 
facture, is now v-p in charge of the 
firm’s Atlantic Division: Sales, man- 
ufacturing and research for the Di- 
vision are under his aegis. T. E. 
Alwyn, general manager of sales has 
been made v-p in charge of sales. R. 
F. Hepenstal is the new v-p in charge 
of manufacture... The new director 
of sales and advertising of the H. W. 
Gossard Co., makers of women’s foun- 
dation garments, is Wayne B. Beau- 
dette ... 


Promotion of Roger Danaher, from 
sales promotion manager for the 
Monopoly States Division to sales 
promotion service manager, is an- 
nounced by National Distillers Prod- 
ucts Corp. National has also given 
a promotion to Thomas J. McArdle: 
He’s now sales promotion manager in 
the Central Region after service with 
the company’s New York Sales Pro- 
motion Department. 


A 


“For outstanding contribution to the 
field of marketing,’ David F. Austin, 
U. S. Steel’s executive v-p, won this 
year’s Parlin Memorial Award. Here 
he accepts the plaque from James H. 


New sales managers for two of its 
divisions have been named by General 


Electric. J. F. McBride has been 
given the overall sales managership 
for the Range and Water Heater 
Divisions; P. M. Augenstein, sales 
manager for G-E ranges, and R. T. 


Musselwhite headquarters specialist 
for water heater sales. 

A 
Said Campbell-Ewald Company’s 


Henry G. Little in a recent speech 
on coordinating the sales theme: “If 
the advertising story and the sales 
talk both spring from the same theme, 
the rest of the job becomes fairly 
simple. The sales theme thus de- 
comes the coordinator and a sound 
start has been made toward gaining 
maximum efficiency for both, not only 
when considered separately, but in 
the combined impact of the two to- 
gether.” 


AUSTIN 


Robins, president, The American 
Pulley Co., while Casilda V. A. Wy- 
man, president of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, American Marketing Asso- 
ciation, which sponsors the Award, 
looks on. 


A 


A 34-year-old ex-travel bureau veter- 
an has been appointed assistant to the 
president of American Airlines. He’s 
Walter H. Johnson, Jr., the airline’s 
former v-p for the Eastern Region. 
Succeeding him is Theodore P. Gould, 
who moves up from his former post 
as director of passenger sales . . 

Slick Airways, one of the largest car- 
riers of domestic airfreight in the 
U.S. announces the appointment of 
A. C. Hunt as general sales manager. 


WYMAN 


ROBINS 


Alexander Smith, Inc., is concluding 
its executive appointments in a broad 
realignment program with the ap- 
pointments of Maureen Blackmon, 
Barrett C. Dillow and Richard P. Ax- 
ten as, respectively, directors of ad- 
vertising, sales promotion and public 
relations activities. 


A 


The former national sales supervisor 
for Rockwood and Co., and Wilbur- 
Suchard, Harry A. Levy has formed 
Advertising Conveyors of New York. 
The firm will sell advertising space 
on a new point-of-sale advertising me- 
dium installed in super markets: an 
electrically-driven conveyor of multi- 
colored vinylite. 
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b the Rise / 


FREDERICK & NELSON REACHES A NEW 
HIGH IN SEATTLE’S FAST-GROWING MARKET 


Here is'a story that is a clear-cut example of the necessity for national advertisers being 
fully informed on local conditions and local psychology. Success on a national scale is 
the aggregate of successes on the local level. 


The growth of Frederick & Nelson, division of Marshall Field & Co., is the story of an 
alert, progressive merchandising organization which has prospered by meeting the grow- 
ing needs of a changing community — the modern big city of Seattle! 


i a 
Pl? AP 


a IP 
a a 


In Seattle, change is synonymous with growth. A magnetic destination for thousands upon 
thousands of vigorous men and women riding the wave of Westward migration, it is alive 
with energy, vision and vitality. It grows bigger, it grows richer. Its people think in terms 
of progress and expansion, and their ways of buying and living reflect their state of mind. 
In the last ten years Seattle has added 100,000 people to its population — a-gain of 40% 
that has brought the city up to the half-million mark. Retail sales have increased 324% 
and buying income 131%. 


a 
a ai, 


aE 
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This year, its 61st in Seattle, Frederick & Nelson completes a $7,500,000 expansion pr~ 
gram with the addition of five floors to its downtown store. Basic to the success o1 
Frederick & Nelson is the way it has aggressively adhered to the spirit of its community 
and fulfilled the demands of the people. 


Since no two markets ever tell the exact same success story, more and more sales execu- 
tives have become increasingly interested in complete and accurate local market data... 
and make a point of turning to the Hearst Advertising Service for information. Your 
H.A.S. man is ready at all tires to supply all the facts you need about the ten major mar- 
kets in which more than half the nation’s buying income is concentrated. Get in touch 
with him today. 


KNOW YOUR NEWSPAPER MAN TO KNOW YOUR MARKETS 


CUNST Advertising Service 


Herbert W. Beyea, General Manager 
959 8th Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


“4 : aamainene tein - a; i 
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Offices in Principal Cities representing 
New York Journal-American Albany Times Union Los Angeles Examiner 
Baltimore News-Post American San Francisco Examiner Chicago Herald-American 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph Detroit Times Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


Boston Record-American Advertiser 


Copyright 1951 by Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., Hearst Advertising Service Division. All rights reserved. 


we eat 43% more 
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CANTON, OHIO 
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156,000 people 
now live in the - 
CANTON 
CITY ZONE 
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No other 
newspaper gives 
merchandisable 
coverage of this > 
rich northeastern 

Ohio market 


Represented by Story, Brooks and Finley 
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A Brush-Moore Newspaper Nationally 


“The Setatch Fal 


Russia will probably claim she in- 
vented troop-rotation. You know: 
The Muzhik goes round and round. 


Now that Senator Kefauver has 
reported to the people in the Sateve- 
post, Senator Fulbright might follow 
with one on the RFC, using that old 
title by my friend Watty Watkins: 
‘Here Comes the Bribe.” 

+ 


Sign in a Pennsylvania State 
Liquor Store reads: “(Good water 
guards life.” You mean... .? 


Incidentally, a state store is a good 
place to see inflation at work. In less 
than a year, I saw the half-gallon 
decanter of Petri sherry go from 
$1.50 to $1.60, to $1.75, to $1.85. 


Speaking of Jack Lutz 
spotted this one on Philadelphia’s 
Chestnut Street: “Every tie in the 
store, 50 cents.” Says that’s quite a 
bargain for hundreds of ties. 


signs, 


Marshall Pickett used these nifties 
in a sales-bulletin: “One of the great- 
est puzzles in life is how a fool and 
his money got together in the first 
place.” .. . “Nothing can hold liquor 
so well as a bottle.” 


“An aelurophile is a cat-fancier, 
in case you didn’t know,” says Cities 
Service. And, in case you didn’t know, 
Cities Service, it’s usually spelled 
‘‘ailurophile.” 


‘The date reminds me that it was 
roughly a year ago that the Virginia 
Ferry Corporation moved its terminal 
from Cape Charles to Kiptopeke 
Beach, 71% miles farther down the 


Del-Mar-Va_ Peninsula, saving the 


squeamish quite a chunk of choppy 
Chesapeake, enroute to Florida via 
the Ocean Hiway, so spelled. 

A note tells me that Kiptopeke 
(the man, not the beach) was the 
prime minister of the Accomak In- 


BY T. HARRY THOMPSON 


dians, who protected early se‘:lers 
from massacre when, in 1621, many 
tribes plotted an uprising agsinst 


colonists all over Virginia. 
* 


1 heard Louisiana State Senator 
LeBlanc say on TV that Hadacol 
made him five-million dollars last 
vear. Vitamins are good for bank- 
rolls, too. 


Jack Kramer, the Gimbel “Handy 
Man,” is celebrating his fifth year on 
television. I still remember the night 
he forgot to put the glass under an 
orange-juicer, and the stuff ran all 
over the place. He laughed it off, 
and made friends for the gadget. 


Pittsburgh’s George Kinter sends 
me a folder by the Steel City Elec- 
tric Company, containing this smile: 
A truck-driver taking a civil-service 
examination was asked if he had ever 
belonged to an organization that is 
trying to overthrow the Government 
in Washington. He rocked them by 
answering “Yes.” They recovered, 
however, when he explained that the 
organization was the’ Republic: 
Party! 

. 


JOHN LANDELS LOVE 


Toronto, Cana 
Dear Harry: 


Here's another stamp-problem! 
Every day, I get in thé mail fr 
some point in the U.S.A. a busine 
reply card. I enclose this morning > 
specimen. 


Without Canadian postage, the: 
cards are no use up here. If put 
the mail, they are sent to Otta 
and from there to Washington “ 
a request that your post-office 
struct the sender to discontinue 
stupid practice. 


It is surprising that (name of p 
lication withheld by T.H.T.) show 4 
make a drive for Canadian 
scribers by this means. 
It should have discovered long 
that Canada is not an Amer 
state! 

As ever, 


J.L1 
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SALESOGRAPHY i. 


Many sales managers and advertising men are plan- 
ning their campaigns on the basis of geography. They 
figure by getting distribution in all the major cities, 
and by concentrating their advertising there, that 
the job is done. 

Nothing is further from the truth. Salesography 
shows that having distribution in all the major mar- 
kets is no assurance that your goods get through to 
the ultimate consumers. 


\Ve agree that volume sales of many items are made 
the large cities—but to WHOM? Salesography 
»ws that the buying centers are, to a large extent, 
pendent on the purchases of small town customers. 
ty retailers are well aware of this, as a recent study 
urs proves. 


yw PATHFINDER roaches The Niwty Millions’ 


you know, “news magazines” are edited for readers 
higher than average intelligence, income and influ- 
e. In other words, the ‘‘Joneses’’ that other people 
to keep up with. Sell the Joneses and you go a long 
y toward selling the entire community. 

the cities and towns of 25,000 or less, PATHFINDER 
ids all news magazines by a wide margin. The 
THFINDER representative is trained to help you 
rk out your distribution and advertising plans. Con- 
t him—he is at your service. 


1961 


Salesography shows the extent to which small town 
people go to the city to buy. It also proves that adver- 
tising directed primarily at city readers fails to reach 
small town customers whose purchases are counted 
in city store sales. 


In planning your advertising-sales program you 
simply can’t afford to neglect the principles of 
Salesography. The 90,000,000 people living outside 
the big cities must be sold in their homes— before they 
get to the stores. Salesography is based on this sound 
selling philosophy. And Pathfinder is the key to this 
unexploited market. Pathfinder is the medium that 
covers this market with more penetration and at 
lower cost than any other news magazine. In its 
field, PATHFINDER stands alone. 


Pathtinder 


THE FAMILY NEWS MAGAZINE 
WASHINGTON SQUARE « PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Back 
with HEINN Sales Force 
Where Buying Decisions 
Re oe, . kk wih 


The best advertising may miss if not backed 
by equally good sales helps—your catalog, for 
instance. When your catalog has the appeal 
that only HEINN can build into its covers, it 
exerts the extra sales force that means better 
business for you. 

HEINN catalog covers practically invite the 
buyer to look . . . help you keep catalog infor- 
mation current at low cost... serve you bet- 
ter and longer in every way. Follow the lead 
of America’s industrial leaders, who insist on 
HEINN covers for regular presentations 
or manuals made 

necessary by Gov- 

ernment contracts. 

Mail your catalog or 

other presentation 

and ask for proof 

that HEINN can 


serve you better, too. 


Up Your Adverti 


2 uy 
sing 


THE HEINN COMPANY 


324 WEST FLORIDA STREET 
*MILWAUKEE 4, WISCONSIN 


“The Voice with a Smile,” on the 
other hand, is slightly acetic in q 
picket-line. 

* 


“Kreml,” come to think of it, js 
just two letters short of “Kremlin,” 
but the only thing they have in com- 
mon is getting in your hair. 

* 


Fifth tire banned on all new cars, 
Well, that will cut down one type 
of inflation. 

« 


This inflation thing, by the way, is 
unpremeditated murder. Houses in an 
operation near me jumped $1,700 in 
three months! 


The coalition of Republicans and 
Southern Democrats, you might say, 
is a sort of anti-HSTamine. 


‘TOMATO SURPRISE: What a fellow 
turns up on a blind date. 


Philco is out with a remote control 
for TV. If you wish, you can sit in 
your easy chair, switch-off the audio 
part of the commercial, and let the 
picture cue you on resuming the pro- 
gram. Not its purpose, of course. 

* 


I ought to say that I’m not so 
bigoted that I can’t abide any com- 
mercial. It’s just the marathon type 
that goes on and on and on that in- 
cinerates me. 

* 


As far as I know, no copywriter 
has ever claimed that his brand of 
hair-goo will grow hair on a bald 
eagle. 

7 


The East German Reds are ques- 
tioning nudism in their midst. They 
are asking: “Is this strip necessary? 


_ Copywriter: <A_ person who 
“makes a federal case out of’? some- 
thing as simple as selecting a cigar- 
ette. 


Pleasantest singing commercial 
from where I sit is the Indian chant 
for Mohawk Carpets, with primitive 
drum-beat. 

. 


“Old Man Dixie,” we called him 
in them days, and no modern slo 
ganeer has improved upon the line he 
whipped up for Beehler Umbrellas: 
“Born in Baltimore—Raised every- 
where.” 
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PLEDGED TO SKILL 
GOOD FAITH: SATISFACTION 


\ws 


Yearn to stay ahead of the pack 
when the chips are down? Then your 


trump card may well be SALE BLAZERS 


for authorized dealers and distributors! 


ues- Local, sectional and national advertisers have 
bee used colorful, durable, economical SALE BLAZERS 

for years and years, to show where their products 
we or services are sold and who sells them! 
“a The ante is low, the stakes are high! 
a ... Like to see a sample? Just drop us a line. 
7 . We'll be glad to oblige—at no obligation to you. 
ol \ Advertising Specialties Division -. 
slo- 
: PHILADELPHIA BADGE 
ne COMPANY, INC. 

1007 FILBERT ST., PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 

a Established 1900 — 
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( Advertisement ) 


BRAND SWITCHING 
VARIES WITH 
AGE GROUPS, 
STUDY SHOWS 


Although family usership of pow- 
dered scouring cleanser has remained 
virtually unchanged in the St. Paul 
Market for the past five years at 
98%, the brand preferences reported 
tell an entirely different = story. 
Marked changes have taken place 
among the various brands bidding for 
consumer preference. The relative 
change in position among the five 
leaders over the five years measured 
tells the story: 

Per cent of families who buy scouring 
cleanser who buy each brand 


1951 1948 
Brand A 34% Ze ( 13% 
Brand B 18% ( t 27% 
Brand C 14% ( ‘ 11% 
Brand D 13% ( ( 21% 
Brand E 9% G ( 14% 
*“Not reported in the market 


Notice that Brand A was not in 
the market in 1947 but in four years 
skyrocketed to first place with a 
third of the family preference. Five 
years ago Brand B was first with a 
third of the market. 

It is interesting to ask if these 
brand switches occur uniformly across 
the market. To see let’s break our 
sample down into age groups to de- 
termine if women of all age groups 
have the same preferences for the 
relatively new brand (Brand A) as 
against the long established brand 
(Brand B): 


Under 30 30-40 41-50 Over 50 
years years years years 


Brand A 40% 35% 30% 30% 
Brand B 15% 16% 19% 24% 


This breakdown suggests that older 
women, conditioned by habit, are more 
difficult to switch from their estab- 
lished brand than the younger group. 
Age group performance is an im- 
portant factor in the planning of mass 
market advertising. 


The trend picture and the refine- 
ment of consumer’ characteristics 
given here represents just one of the 
150 classifications studied in the 
“1951 Consumer Analysis of the St. 
Paul Market”. Similar information is 
available for classification in the 
fields of foods, soaps, drugs and toi- 
letries, beverages, home appliances, 
and miscellaneous. 


Get analytical data on the per- 
formance of your product in the St. 
Paul Market. Write Consumer Analy- 
sis, Dept. No. 11-G, St. Paul Dispatch- 
Pioneer Press, St. Paul 1, Minnesota 
—the Northwest's Morning, Evening 
and Sunday newspapers with the mar- 
ket-tailored circulation. 


—lAILOR MADE CIRCULATION 


St Paul Dispateh; me, 


WASHINGTON 


Cullen Board, 


———E 


CONGRESS 
> It will be a miracle if the law 
governing controls over materials and 
prices has been extended by June 30. 
Very likely, there will be a temporary 
bill, passed hastily to carry forward 
the present law intact for a month or 
Maybe there won't be a new bill 
until late summer or fall. 

There isn’t much argument about 
the controls over materials, insofar as 
extending the law is concerned. The 
criticism by those who feel cheated 
invariably is concerned with a par- 
ticular NPA order, robbing some- 
body or other of an important ma- 
terial. Such a complaint goes to one 
of the Small Business Committees, 
not to those framing the new law. 
Consequently, it’s of no importance 
insofar as legislation is concerned. 

There’s a lot of heat about price 
control, most of which looks to have 
been rather laboriously generated. 
Trade association spokesmen charge 
day in and day out that this or that 
industry has been short-changed, but, 
in contrast with the old OPA hear- 
ings, hardly any produce cost and 
margin figures. It seems to be a mat- 
ter of anticipated rather than realized 
injury. 

Except for a few professionals like 
CIO spokesmen, hardly anybody 
asked for a booking to speak in favor 
of price control, which distresses the 
congressmen who must push the law 
through. Nor do congressmen get 
many letters complaining about high 
prices. So, many of them predict that 
controls will end pretty soon. They 
won't. 


> The House Post Office Commit- 
tee has agreed to two-cent postal 
cards. 
> A bill, S 719, has been reported to 
the Senate making it a complete de- 
fense to an FTC charge of discrim- 
ination that it was done to meet 
competition. The report accompany- 
ing the bill says that nothing more is 
asked for than to make the famous 
Court decision on Indiana Standard 
Oil part of the statute. 

Before FTC lodged its complaint 


against Indiana Standard, mecting- 
competition had been accepted as a 
full defense. In that case, the Com- 
mission for the first time asserted that 
the defense was no good agairst a 
demonstration that special discounts 
were hurting competitors. It now ap- 
pears that with or without passage of 
S 719, you can grant special discounts 
in order to hold a customer who tells 
you he can do better elsewhere. 

One purpose of the bill is to tack 
down the Indiana decision. Its spon- 
sors say that it also clears up the 
whole wrangle about absorbing 
freight costs: You can do it in order 
to meet competition. 


ESA 


> OPS has issued an order, CPR 34, 
which among other things sets a ceil: 
ing On commissions to manufacture! 
and other commission agents. i 
agent may apply to the product he’s 
selling the highest rate he took be- 
tween December 19, 1950, and Janu- 
ary 25. The percentage is taken on 
the lower of ceiling or purchase price 
to the agent. 


> It you offer premium coupons, you 
must tell OPS before you raise the 
number of coupons to be exchanged 
for a premium. You may raise the 
number of required coupons only in 
scale with the rise in the cost of the 
premium. If you decide to drop 
premium selling, you also must tell 
OPS, and then adjust your ceilings to 
make up the difference. 


> In general, the OPS staff as 
as the agencies’ various advisor) 
mittees are working on such m 
as these: 


Whether a particular ind 
needs its own regulation or can 
ate under one of the general 

Additions to the regulatio 
order to cover points that first 
overlooked; that is, pricing pro 
that are first introduced, etc. 


The bulk of the work is on v: 
tood orders, especially their en? 
ment. 
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“Orders been coming out his ears since covering a statewide market 
of 21 million people through the Des Moines Sunday Register.” 


Anybody with a head for business will tell you that lowa 
and the Des Moines Sunday Register are about the finest 
erder-producing combination you'll find. 

Here’s why: lowa income tops 5 billion dollars per year. 
As a farm market, it surpasses everything else on earth. 
Urban buying beats important cities like Boston, Cleveland, 
San Francisco. 

Here’s how: You thoroughly cover both the farm and 
urban markets with this ove top paper—the Des Moines 
Sunday Register. Here’s coverage of a whole state better 
than most newspapers cover a city. In 86 out of 99 counties , 
coverage runs from 50% to 100%! PACKAGES A STATEWIDE URBAN 


In no county is it less than 25%! State average: 75% of MARKET RANKING AMONG 
all buying families. AMERICA’S TOP 20 CITIES 

See why the Des Moines Sunday Register was 7th (1950) | 
among a// Sunday newspapers in general advertising cover- ABC CIRCULATION March 31, 1951: 
age?’ Milline rate—a modest $1.76. Daily, 374,303 — Sunday, 540,836 


THE DES MOINES REGISTER anv TRIBUNE 


Gardner Cowles, President 
Represented by: 
Osborn, Scolaro, Meeker & Scott—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia 
Doyle & Hawley—Los Angeles, San Francisco 


A LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 


Cle Md tn oe! 


NEW HOME PROGRAM IS 
JUST ONE REASON WHY! 


According to the Los Angeles County Re- 
gional Planning Commission, one hundred new 


families a day move into the Lakewood section 
of Long Beach. 


The PRESS-TELEGRAM sells Lakewood 
just as it sells the rest of Long Beach. Reach 
the buyers in this fast growing area the one 
positive way. Your advertising in the PRESS- 
TELEGRAM goes to over 2 out of 3 Long 
Beach families, including Lakewood. No other 
medium can give your message such coverage. 


LONG BEACH, AN 

IDEAL TEST MARKET MORE THAN 2 OUT OF 3 READ THE 
Relatively easy control 

of important economic 

factors in this segre- ress- hg lg ram 
gated area will assure 
sound results that can 


be used with confi- IN LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
dence elsewhere. 


National Representative: Cresmer & Woodward, Inc. 


NPA 


> The list of “B” products unde 
CMP is worth studying. It tells you 
which common products wil! be pro- 
duced with NPA help: for instance 
appliances used in restaurants wil] 
those used at home won't. No doubt 
by now, every sales manager knows 
the status of the products he sells, ]j 
not, he’d better get from the local 
NPA office fast the “Product Assign. 
ment Directory and Official CMP 
Class B Product List.” 


FTC 


Pm At long last FTC is cir “ulating 
a suggested sales code for the cosmetic 
industry, which has been haggling 
over the idea for years. 
One sore point was providing pro- 
motional services to customers on 
like terms. How could this be man- 
aged, it was asked, in the case of a 
demonstrator, part of whose pay was 
financed by the manufacturer? The 
code proposes an alternative service. 
If a manufacturer can’t work out 
alternatives, he may furnish demon- 
strators to some, but not all, of his 
customers. (This is a point on which 
one company was successfully sued 
for triple damages. ) 
There was once some objection to 
a manufacturer’s demonstrator posing 
as a store employe, with equal inter- 
est in all brands. There were pro- 
posals to give her an_ identifying 
badge. This is not mentioned. 
Paying a salesperson to push your 
product is prohibited. 
Interestingly, the code, like many 
others, says that a seller may “rebut 
a prima facie case” of discrimination 
by showing that he was meeting com- 
petition. This seems to ignore the 
Indiana Standard decision. 


JUSTICE 


> The Department has circulated 
an interesting letter among Defense 
Agencies. It’s complained that, in 
violation of the law, some of the 
agencies are letting their industry ad- 
V isory committees run wild— neeting 
without notice to the agency, making 
decisions that should be made by the 
Government, etc. 

The spokesman for each agency 
assures a questioner that his organize 
tion was not involved: a Justice man 
said it was somebody else. 

It’s worth noticing that these com 
plaints can be prosecuted if substat- 
tiated. The letter by the ~~ ce De 
partment said that it does have evi: 
dence—complaints from the trade. 
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SIGNIFICANT TRENDS 


As seen by the editor of SALES MANAGEMENT for the period ending June 1, 1951 


THE FAIR TRADE DECISION 


Biggest marketing news of the year to date was the 
May 21 Supreme Court decision on Fair Trade. In the 
case brought by Schwegmann Brothers, New Orleans 


supermarket operators, against Seagram and Calvert, the 
court ruled 6 to 3 that the state enabling statutes under 
the Miller-Tydings amendment cannot bind non-signers. 
It has been common practice in 45 states to get one re- 
ailer to sign a minimum price agreement. All other re- 

the same state would be bound automatically 
ingle signature. 


tailers 


by that 


The majority opinion held that since there is no non- 
signer provision in the Federal law, only “contracts or 
agreements are sanctioned.” A non-signer provision, the 
opinion said, “is not price-fixing by contract or agree- 
ment; it is price-fixing by compulsion.” 


Mr. Justice Douglas, who delivered the majority 
opinion, seemed to indicate that the court might have 
held differently had the Miller-Tydings amendment 
covered the non-signer angle. He said: “Had Congress 
desired to eliminate the consentual element from the 
arrangements and to permit blanketing a state with 
resale price-fixing if only one retailer wanted it, we feel 
that different measures would have been adopted—either 
a non-signer provision would have been included or 
resale price-fixing would have been authorized. Certainly, 
the words used connote a voluntary scheme. Contracts 
or agreements convey the idea of a cooperative arrange- 
ment, not a program whereby recalcitrants are dragged 
in by the heels and compelled to submit to price-fixing.” 
... Perhaps the next move will be an attempt to provide 


a remedy through a new law which carries such a pro- 
vision. 

The decision apparently puts fair-trading manufactur- 
ers in the same spot they have been in for years in the 
non-fair-trade states of Vermont, Missouri, Texas and 
the District of Columbia. Items most affected are drugs 
and metics, electrical appliances and books. Liquor 
may not be affected in some states; in New York, for 
example. liquor is regulated by a separate alcoholic bev- 
erage which stresses “social aims” and is not designed 
to pri the manufacturer’s investment. 

It’s +h too early to make any predictions as to pro- 
cedure hich will be followed by adherents of price 
maint ce. Macy’s, New York, picked out 5,978 fair- 
trade ns (they call ’em price-fixed) for a 6% slash 
on Ms: 29, Gimbels, and others, say they will ‘meet 
competion.” In the days before Miller-Tydings, every 
tair-t adherent did his utmost to keep his goods away 


from e cutters; branch managers and their men acted 


aS po en. This duty is likely to be assumed again. 
Or ssibility is that the decision will cause manu- 
factul to set up branch warehouses and/or exclusive 
agen n at least the most important states, on the 
theor t dealings originated and consummated wholly 
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within a state would have the benefit of its fair trade law. 
Ania ; ge : 

The Supreme Court’s decision applies only to interstate 
commerce. 


Operating under that theory, Bruno-New York, Inc., 
big RCA-Victor distributors, notified Mayflower Out- 
fitting Company that it would bring suit under New 
York’s Feld-Crawford law if Mayflower sold RCA TV 
sets at less than fair trade minimum prices. Both Bruno- 
New York and Mayflower operate entirely within New 
York State and the Feld-Crawford law is binding upon 
non-signers. 


BIG STORES, BIG SUPPLIERS 


At the second annual distribution and advertising 
forum of the Chicago Tribune, one of the speakers was 
Louis Goldblatt, V.P. of Goldblatt Bros., Inc., Chicago. 
He said that in 1950 his firm purchased merchandise 
from 8,686 vendors. . . ““We found that only 557, or 
less than 614%, produced 53% of our purchases for the 
year. It is our objective to ... reduce the number of 
vendors we buy from... . These 557 vendors improved 
our inventory turnover, were responsible for our custom- 
ers being more pleased, reduced the number of customer 
returns on faulty merchandise. These 557 companies, or 
prime resources, did us enough good to more than offset 
a multiple of buying mistakes and dollar losses caused by 
purchases from the other thousands of vendors.” 


Mr. Goldblatt took as an example his linens depart- 
ment. “In this entire department one item in only one 
brand. . . . Cannon towels . . . does 31% of the entire 
department’s business. I assure you it does not occupy 
31% of our square footage or our markdowns. [ts inven- 
tory turnover is by far greater than all other items in this 
department, and our dollar profit, too, is greater. 


“We don’t sell the goods. We only distribute it. The 
Cannon people made it and they made their product by 
know-how based on their many years of experience and 
research. They have given it every known kind of labora- 
tory test. They put it on the market and then have sold it 
to the consumer through a good job of national adver- 
tising. Then they virtually took the customer by the arm 
and brought her into the store and all we had to do was 
to display it... . If our display was effective, and if we 
carried it in the colors and sizes the customers wanted 
... had it when the customer wanted it ... in the quan- 
tities that she wanted . . . then we, of course, did a top 
selling job. But no salesperson used any high pressure 
salesmanship. It was the customer who demanded a Can- 
non towel. All we did was to take her money, ring up 
the sale, and wrap her package.” 


That’s a wonderful tribute to Cannon and the name 
it has built over many years, but some will wonder 
whether Goldblatt salespersons are such complete auto- 
matons, whether consumer “acceptance” isn’t more accur- 
ate than “demand” as descriptive of the consumer attitude 
in almost any field where there are several famous brands. 
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What this successful department store operator seems 
to say is that his customers, who are of the mass rather 
than the class variety, are more name conscious than price 
conscious, that as a storekeeper he finds turnover plus 
customer satisfaction more important than gross markup. 
If he is typical in his plan to streamline his list of sup- 
pliers, what’s to happen to the small manufacturer who 
can’t begin to match the Cannon promotional and adver- 
tising budgets? The 400-odd mass vendors are taking 
more and more of the consumer’s dollar. . . . Will they 
concentrate more and more of their purchasing from 
comparable blue-chippers among the manufacturers ? 


WILL TOUGH SELLING CONTINUE? 


Since our last report, retail sales, especially on a unit 
basis, continued to sag, especially the three A’s of appli- 
ances, automobiles, apparel. Inventories grow even larger. 
Many retailers who would like to gamble on holding 
merchandise for possible future shortages find that their 
bankers take a dim view and will not renew inventory 
loans. A New York appliance dealer rented the ballroom 
of a big hotel and sold several hundred TV sets at auc- 
tion... claims that the free advertising has since speeded 
up business in his stores. Sears, Roebuck has done 
better than most retailers this year, but The Wall Street 
Journal quotes a San Francisco representative as saying, 
“People are looking for something extra for their money. 
Otherwise they won't buy.” 


And so we find sales schemes multiplying, and a rash 
of “extras” offered, crazy trade-ins. One Chicago used- 
car dealer who took a race horse as a trade-in says, “I’ve 
had just about everything but a customer’s wife offered 
me in the last few weeks.” In the appliance field many 


of these gitts and unusual trade-ins have been ottered jy 
lieu of open price cuts on branded fair-traded items, The 
new Supreme Court ruling may change this. 


Metals used for civilian goods will be cut stil! furthe; 
in the second half, and maybe the big inventories will be 
worked off, and will actually prove to be a big asset, but 
to date most manufacturers have been able to produce 


more than they can sell. One of SM’s advertisers, , 
maker of a sales aid, did not renew in 1951 because he 
believed that Government orders would keep him going 
at capacity. He got the Government business, but he was 
able to increase his capacity, find acceptable substitutes 
for certain critical materials. Now he finds that not only 
can he take care of the needs of his old civilian customers 
but new ones as well. 


BIGGER SLICE FOR SMALL GUY 


A study by the National Bureau of Economic Research 
shows that in 1929 the top 5% of the nation’s personal 
income earners received 34% of the total income; by 
1946 the figure had dropped to 18%, “‘one of the great 
social revolutions in history.” 


The top-paid 1% of individuals received 19% of the 
income in 1929—only 8% in 1946. 


Average per-capita income rose from $690 a year in 
1929 to $1,666 in 1946, while the per-capita of the na- 
tion’s top 1% dropped from $13,168 to $8,994. The 
Bureau says that relationships haven’t changed materially 
since *46. 


PHILIP SALISBURY 
Editor 
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Retail sales in June will total $12.7 billion, but when adjusted for 
seasonal influences and price change this volume of sales, in terms 
of the 1935-39 dollar, amounts to $6.7 billion. 


This represents 4 
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boom 
level 


continuation of a plateau which falls far short of the retail 
of the first quarter of 1951, and even falls far short of th 
warranted by the price rise over the past year. 
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“Mary, Mary, is quite contrary 
She hates regular aspirin’ chalky taste. 
Her mother should give 

St. Joseph Aspirin For Children, 
It ends bother, 
fuss and waste.” 


Any child is apt to be “contrary 


over the chalky taste of regular 
aduit aspirin. More and more 
modern mothers are now giving St. 
oseph Aspirin For Children. Your 
child will take it willingly, will 


It’s so right for easy giving—no 
need to break or cut tablets, each 
s }{ adult dose. It’s a Mother 
and child faverite—approved by 
thousands of doctors. Don’t wait. 
Buy it today, Mother, your child 
may need it tonight. Bottle of 
50 tablets, only 39¢. 


ST 0 EPH 
* ASPIRIN * 
FOR CHILDREN 


WORLD’ oF. sear SELLE FR 


cu mst (Joseph: ny nm 1 y. “ASPIRIN 


Varit ITS BEST” 
(T +O" 


Plough Plows It Back 


Big competitors ''owned"' the mass markets. And so Plough 


of Memphis cultivated little dealers in smaller towns—gave 


them personal sales help, fair trade, deals, credit and local- 


ized ads. After 43 years, it 


Plo: J Inc. 


going te 


and Abe Plough are 

throw a party. 

Formal opening of a new six-acre, 
million plant at 3022 Jackson 

vd. \lemphis, in fact, calls for 

veekful of parties. 


At a preview on Friday, June 15, 
publis! and broadcasters will learn 
that i1 years Plough, Inc. has in- 
vested a total of $40 million in con- 


sistent, | irgely-localized advertising. 
In 195! a record $2 million budget 
Promote: various lines of drug, cos- 
metic other products in some 
£120, y and weekly newspapers, 
on 150 radio and 21 TV stations, 
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sells in 43 world corners. 


and in seven large-circulation maga- 
zines. And $500,000 more is going 
for point-of-purchase and other media. 
Dedication ceremonies on Sunday, 
June 17, to be broadcast over 
Plough’s own WMPS, will attract 
Memphians of all positions and faiths. 
The Plough organization as a 
whole is thoroughly civic-minded, 
recognized as good citizens and com- 
munity builders. The active personal 
interests of President Abe Plough 
himself range from a directorship in 
Hotel Peabody, the Memphis Street 
Railway Company and the Wm. R. 
Moore School of Technology to ef- 


Not pretty, but... 


Plough has poured some $32 million (out of 
a $40 million investment in-43 years) largely 
into small-space newspaper advertisements. 
This year Plough is backing its line with a $2 
million budget in 2,120 daily and weekly news- 
papers, on 150 radio and 21 TV stations, and 
in seven large circulation magazines. And 
Plough is investing another $500,000 in point- 
of-purchase and other media. 


Abe 
is second only to “faith in indepen- 
for the growth of Plough, Inc. 


“Consistent advertising,” declares 


Plough, 


dent dealers" 


BY LAWRENCE M. HUGHES 


fort in behalf of Memphis’ deep- 
water harbor project, the Hospital for 
Crippled Children to a search for a 
white rhinoceros for the zoo. 

On Monday, June 18, employes 
will greet stockholders. ... 

Some 500 of the 1,000 employes 
are serving on committees for Open 
House week, under Mrs. Angelina 
DeCaro, 20-year “Ploughhand” and 
four-time president of Local 194, In- 
ternational Chemical Workers, AFL, 
and Harry B. Solmson, executive 
vice-president of Plough, Inc. 

In a double-page spread in the 
Memphis Commercial Appeal and 
Press-Scimitar, all 1,000 employes in- 
dividually will invite Memphians to 
take part. About 200 employes also 
are stockholders and own 40% of 
the 450,000 shares outstanding. 
Others, among the 4,300 owners in 
43 states and 5 countries, are 1,000 
small retailers. 

The owners know that in 10 years 
Plough, Inc. and subsidiaries’ total 
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Abe Plough 
Still Holds 
the Handles... 


But he gets help 
from such menas .. . 


sales have nearly trebled from $5.5 to 
$16.4 million, while net profits rose 
proportionately from $280,000 to 
$720,000. 

Tuesday afternoon guests will be 
Memphis-area industrial and business- 
men and their families... . 

Plough buys at home a lot of its 
10,000 items; deposits there a good 
part of its $1.4 million cash; has 
helped this Mississippi River cotton 
town grow in four decades from 
100,000 to 400,000 population; pro- 
motes it, as Abe Plough says, “from 
Mexico to the Malay Straits’ toward 
the Chamber of Commerce goal of 
making Memphis “the capital of the 
world.” 

Wednesday, June 20, Plough will 
welcome the general public. . . . 

This day's attendees will represent 
just a tiny sample of all families in 
this and 42 other parts of the world 
who now consume annually more 
than 100 million packages of such 
products as St. Joseph Aspirin, Mex- 
sana Powder, Mexsana Skin Cream, 
Penetro Products, Moroline petrole- 
um jelly, Black & White cosmetics. 
Many Memphians among them buy 
these products through Plough’s own 
six Pantaze and Peabody drug stores. 
And many a Southerner buys foods 
and other products of other manu- 
facturers which Plough divisions sell. 
Throughout the world, people see 
labels, calendars and other material 
prepared by Plough’s printing and 
box division. The machine shop in 
the new plant already is working on 
defense items. 

Thursday, June 21, will be Cus- 
tomer Day . 

In this country Plough sells direct 
to 68,000 drug, “general” and other 
stores, and 4,000 wholesalers and 
chains. All told, it reaches 300,000 
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Harry B. Solmson, executive vice-pres. 


retailers. All these will be invited in 
double-page ads in Drug Topics and 
N.A.R.D. Journal. 

On International Day, Friday, 
June 22, Plough will greet guests— 
some of them V.I.P.’s (very im- 
portant people)—from across the 
world and the U.S.A... 

Plough common is listed on the 
New York Stock Exchange.  Pru- 
dential Life recently loaned Plough 
$3.5 million for expansion purposes. 
Always loyal, Plough has bought all 
its bottles from Owens-Illinois, of 
Toledo, and a predecessor since 1908 ; 
all its zinc oxide from New Jersey 
Zinc. It would still be buying all 
salicylic acid from Dow if Plough’s 
needs had not proved more than 
enow for Dow. 


Licks Freight Rates 


Shipping interests will not be uni- 
formly warm in their wellwishes. To 
get the lower “eastern” freight rates, 
Plough’s truck-trailers carry its mer- 
chandise 308 miles to St. Louis for 
trans-shipment, and return’ with 
bottles from the O-I plant at Alton, 
Ill. Northeast-bound trailers return 
with cans from Continental at Bal- 
timore. 

But no V.1.P.’s were around in 
1908, when a 16-year-old boy named 
Abe Plough started on $125 of bor- 
rowed capital, to concoct 25 packages 
a day of Plough’s antiseptic healing 
oil, and then piled them into a buggy 
to persuade some little country mer- 
chant to try it. 

Open House Week will end on 
Saturday, June 23, with an old-time 
Southern barbecue at Rainbow Lake 
for employes and their families and 
“special guests.” 

After that, 59-year-old Abe Plough 


Charles A. Harrelson, secretary-treas. 


will be glad to go back to his Hotel 
Peabody suite, relax in his easy chair 
and re-read Kipling’s “If.” 

But on Monday he will be back, in 
shirtsleeves, showing some _ tardy 
visitor through the plant. Between 
samples of orange-flavored aspirin for 
children, he will talk about the 
things to come. One objective is 300 
million packages a year by 1960... 

Abe Plough wanted to be left out 
of this story. After all, he said, he 
is today only one of 1,000 who keep 
the company rolling. Sure he’s presi- 
dent. He still owns nearly 20% of 
the stock (at the present $13.50 price 
worth $1.2 million of the total $6 mil- 
lion). But for many years his pri- 
mary job has been to develop people. 

“T could walk out tomorrow,” he 
explains, “and they wouldn't mis 
me.” 

The principles, the policies and the 
strategies which have made Plough, 
Inc. have sprung from Abe Plough. 
So has the leadership in the continu- 
ing fight for survival against large 
and specialized giants in a dozen in- 
dustries, in this country and across the 
world. 

But obviously Plough, Inc. 10 
longer can be a “one-man company. 

The board of directors, former} 
four, now numbers six: Abe /’lough; 
J. Calvin Ozier, recently retired 4 
administrative v.p.; McKay Vao 
Vleet, vice-president of McKesson & 
Robbins—all three of who: have 
served on Plough’s board since 1923; 
and the “newer” Edward P. Russell 
Memphis attorney; Harry Solm- 
son, executive vice-presiden’, and 
Charles A. Harrelson, secretary 
treasurer. 

Harrelson has been with Plough 
since 1924. Solmson, a lawye™. joined 
in 1939. Two officers of more than 
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Ross F. Quincy, sales director 


25 years’ service are vice-presidents 
Raymond C. Carey, production, and 
Ramon R. Diaz, foreign sales. Other 
vice-presidents are John C, Dillon, in 
charge of a wholesale liquor subsidi- 
ary, and Harold R. Krelstein, man- 
ager ot Station WMPS. 

Plough’s setup calls for full v.p.’s 
for both sales and advertising. But 
since the death of James E. Robertson 
and Charles §. Drane these titles 
have not been assumed. Ross F. 
Quincy is sales director and Frank G. 
Morris acting advertising director. 
Both are Plough veterans. They work 
together. In the new offices 
Sales, Sales Control, Advertising and 
Research adjoin the three highest com- 
mon denominators: Plough, Solmson 
and Harrelson... 

Plough, Inc. has built its primary 
brand-selling business on+ 

1. A wide range of low-priced 
household “necessities.” 

Sold largely direct to independ- 
ent dealers 


‘\Vho get fair trade, deals, and 


closel 


i) 


o*) 


long-term credit, and 

+. Steady, intensive localized ad- 
vertis ig and promotion. 
A current order blank lists 127 
iten id sizes. Twenty-nine are 
St. | 


J h products, from aspirins and 
anti mine tablets to liniment and 


milk .* magnesia. Eighteen Penetro 
listii nclude nose drops, cough 
syrup mouth wash and Penorub. 
Eigh . Mexsana Skin Cream and 
Pow nine, Mufti spot remover, 
light luid, shoe white; twelve, 
Mo » petroleum jelly, hair tonic, 
pon Some others are: Gets-It 
corn over, Major’s cement, and 
Kre: , 

Fi two Black & White prod- 
ucts il to several shades of hu- 
Manit 


ace powders include “koko 
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Ramon R. Diaz, v-p for foreign sales 


brown” and “fetching bronze.” 
Among a dozen lipsticks are “dark 
raspberry” and “blackberry.” 

The leading lines in this country 
are now, in order, St. Joseph, Mex- 
sana, Moroline, Penetro and Black 
& White Medical Products and Cos- 
metics. Fifty million tablets of St. 
Joseph Aspirin alone are produced 
every week. ; 


Latin Best Sellers 


The Latin American leaders are 
Penetro, Moroline and Mexsana. 
But the new children’s aspirin is 
making headway as bebetina anal- 
gesico infantil. Gets-It has the broad- 
est foreign distribution. 

Compared with 250 of a decade 
ago when Plough’s brands also in- 
cluded Puck coffee, cocoa, olive oil, 
spices, etc., the current list is relative- 
ly short and simple. But it isn’t 
“set.” A new St. Joseph antihista- 
mine cough syrup was launched na- 
tionally this year. 

And a whole new line of ethical 
pharmaceuticals may be in the mak- 
ing 

Abe Plough set out to get a lot of 
little pieces of money. The company 
no longer offers a 10-cent cosmetic 
line. But of the current 127, only 11 
are fair trade-listed at $1 or more, re- 
tail, and these are “giant” sizes. 
Ninety-eight retail at 50 cents or less 
and 48 for 25 cents or less. In fact, 
21 still can be had for a lowly dime 
and three—cough drops and small 
sizes of epsom salts and petroleum 
jelly—for 5 or 7 pennies. 

Despite soaring costs of many in- 
gredients, Abe Plough points out that 
the company’s prices average only 2% 
higher than last June and only 10% 


Frank G. Morris, advertising manager 


above pre-World War II: In fact, 
greater efficiency from the new plant, 
into which nine scattered smaller 
plants have moved, may even permit 
some price reductions. 

Plough’s progress also derives from 
ability to sell a lot of little people 
in an ever-bigger way. Against 
strong adversaries, some of them op- 
erating throughout the world, it has 
enlisted a lot of little loyal allies. 

St. Joseph aspirin, for example, 
competes against the Bayer division of 
big Sterling Drug, and Bayer was a 
creature of the German chemical car- 
tel. Moroline meets Chesebrough’s 
Vaseline, sired by Standard Oil. Co. 
(N.J.), second largest manufacturing 
business in the world. Penetro fights 
Vick Chemical, which was selling 57 
million packages annually 20 years 
ago, when Penetro was born. 

For the company’s survival and 
growth, Abe Plough cites two factors: 

“1, Faith in the independent deal- 
ers, and 

“2. Consistent advertising.” 

To these I’d add: 

3. Exceptional flexibility and re- 
sourcefulness. 

Plough’s faith was reenforced by 
credit and other stimuli, under fair 
trade. The company claims to have 
been “‘the first national drug firm to 
offer full profit fair trade,’ after 
passage of the federal Miller-Tyd- 
ings enabling act in 1937. 

Abe several times stressed “con- 
tinuity of newspaper advertising as 
the greatest contributing factor.” Of 
the aggregate $40 million, he esti- 
mates that $32 million has gone into 
newspapers; $6 million into broad- 
casting, and $2 million into maga- 
zines. 

But before even these came re- 

(Continued on page 106) 
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PRINTER'S DEVIL ... for a start in life... se ng Wan: 
ads for seven dollars a week as his first paid job.  |\ut today 
Ellis Emmons Reed, who organized the advertising «: 4 public 
relations departments to sell the “French touch,” in ‘ehalf oj 
Air France, to the American public, has taken a new ‘ob, rais 
ing huge sums. ‘he man who began at seven dollar: a weg 
will be the director of services to U. S. management by th 
National Management Council, whose membership include 
corporations, professional management societies (including 
American Management and American Marketing Associations 
and colleges and universities. The aim: to sell top manage. 


ment on the need for their participation in a program for de. 
velopment of scientific management on an international leyel 
. . . Ellis Reed was born in his father’s Manitowoc, Wis., news. 
paper plant, paid his way through school writing and selling 
want ads for rooming-house keepers, operating a newsstand and 
selling soap. He’s also author of “Successful Selling,” a book on 
salesmanship he wrote at the request of the University of 
Argentina, to put South of the Border students on the U. §, 


sales beam. 


They're in the News 


“MOST LIKELY TO SUCCEED” . . . Hang that handle E\ 
on a graduate and all too often you’ve given him the Kiss fo 
of Death. Not so where Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr.— better ha 
known as ‘‘Charley”’—was concerned. He got the handle by 
at the U. of North Carolina after having been a varsity gi 
backfield star, hero of the little theater productions and stal- fir 
wart in the Glee Club. ‘Today he’s not only president, Q 
Pepsodent Division of Lever Brothers Company; he’s the M 
new president of the Sales Executive Club of New York. co 
Charley Lipscomb—papa to three ‘C’s,” Claudia, Charles Ww 
3rd and Caroline—could have had a career in the theatrical Of 
or concert fields. Instead, he chose the business world. st 
Since he was practically living in Vick Chemical’s backyard, Ww 
he began there. But not before he took a typing and short- de 
hand course to get prepared. During several years of job CC 
training he served as secretary to practically every executive in 
in the company, managed to assimilate enough know-how ‘4 
to institute a job training program of his own for Vick. In th 
39 he went from nose drops to Coca-Cola, as assistant to ti 
the president. Three years later he went back to the phar- n 
maceutical field with McKesson & Robbins as v-p. In April, n 
’50, he took over the presidency of Pepsodent. But he still p 
has a yen for the stage, acts with the famous Comedy Club d 


of New York. 


“ SALES MANAGEMENT 


BY HARRY WOODWARD 


EVERYONE'S AGREED .... that Finn H. Magnus’ 


LIKE FATHER, LIKE SON ... The grand old man of The 
Coleman Company, W. C. Coleman, is stepping down—in 
favor of his son. The new president: Sheldon Coleman, who 
earned the right to fill his dad’s shoes by launching the com- 
pany into an entirely new—and, for the company, successful— 
field during the black days of the Depression. Sheldon Cole- 
man decided, after careful analysis, that the home heating field 
offered the best opportunity for development. He had the 
design and development work carried out on his own responsi- 
bility, brought out a radically different gas-burning floor fur- 
nace. The year of the first Coleman floor furnace saw Cole- 
man sales running slightly over $2,000,000. Last year sales 
totaled $34 million. Almost two-thirds of the volume was 
accounted for by home heating equipment. Coleman’s new 
president combines a practical caution with a foresight that has 
kept the company making product and sales history. As an 
adolescent he worked in the company’s Toronto factory. As a 
cub of 10 he held down the job of water boy for a construction 
gang . . . After Cornell he put in two years at the Toronto 
plant before going to headquarters at Wichita. He was in 
the sales end of things for years, likes to keep posted on what 
people think by traveling and keeping his ear to the ground. 


s story is a dead ringer 


for Horatio Alger. So the American Schools and Colleges Association has just 
handed him an annual Horatio Alger Award—made on the basis of ballots cast 
by more than 3,000 campus leaders throughout the U. S. The Awards are 
given outstanding personalities in commerce and industry who've achieved 
financia! success after starting at the bottom... 

Quarter of a century ago Finn, who’s president of 

Magnus Harmonica Corporation, arrived in this 

country from Norway, speaking fluent Nor- 

wegian. He took jobs as dishwasher, elevator 

operator and stevedore, saved his money and 

studied at night. He learned about plastics 

while was working for a button company, 

decided to make a plastic harmonica when he 

couldn buy one. (Most mouth organs were 

import: from Germany and Japan: This was in 

41.) ning up on harmonicas, he discovered 

the be:: snes had 80 parts, required 150 opera- 

tions t) assemble. Finn developed a plastic har- 

monica vhich can hold its own with any foreign- 

made has only five parts. Experts called a 

plastic \armonica impossible. “But I was too 

dumb t. know it was impossible,” Magnus says 

“So T wont ahead and did it.” 
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BEFORE: Unmarked blocks of all sizes came in the same barrel, had to be unpacked and hung on stock racks. 


Wire Rope Blocks Emerge from the 


Barrel in the Stock Room 


Based on an interview by Larry Fitzmaurice with S$. O. BROWN 
Advertising Manager, American Hoist & Derrick Co. 


Systematic snooping in the field awakened American 
Hoist to a bald truth: their blocks were a pain in the neck 


to mill supply distributors. Now practical packaging and 


a new brand name (Crosby) are lending merchandisabil- 


ity and convenience to this stepchild industrial product. 


Remember the cracker barrel that 
stood open on the grocer’s floor back 
in grandpa’s day? It has long since 
vanished from the scene in grocery 
merchandising. But in other fields the 
same kind of antiquated display of 
merchandise occasionally is found. 

About two years ago American 
Hoist & Derrick Co., St. Paul, 
Minn., reviewed its sales and mer- 
chandising programs and awakened 
to such a situation in its presentation 
of wire rope blocks. The company 
was, literally, selling its product out 
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of barrels. When that was discovered 
the company decided that 

1. Neat packaging and attractive 
presentation of even such cumber- 
some products as heavy blocks isn’t 
excessively expensive. 

2. It does wonders for sales. 

Throughout a broad segment of 
industry wire rope blocks are as staple 
as sugar in a grocery store. Almost 
any place where there are loads to be 
lifted or skidded, blocks come into 
use. Blocks are made in several stand- 
ard types and sizes known to users 


everywhere, and manufacturers use 
essentially the same general design. 
This “look-alike” product was recog: 
nized as one of the difficult problems 
involved in the company’s sales cat 
paign. 

Knowing that the company’s vol 
ume of block sales was not nearly 
what it could be, the first problem 
was to determine what was the com 
pany’s sales position, and the best way 
to build volume. The first step wa 
to analyze wire rope block <stribu- 
tion. 

This meant getting out into the 
field, talking with distributors, inter 
viewing scores of men who handle 
blocks and then making a careful am 
alysis of findings. What was »evealed 
in the findings was not enco iraging 
to the company. Briefly, the majo 
problems were: 


1. No single brand name ad aij 
degree of dominance. To th: buyet 
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AFTER: Each block is individually packed and identified. Now stock is neat. 


a block was a block—regardless of 
quality or price. 


2. Generally, there was no such 
thing as “selling” wire rope blocks. 
The whole process was passive. The 
general attitude among distributors 
seemed to be that blocks were not too 
important in their inventory but that 
they had to be stocked as an accom- 
modation to customers. 


3. The mechanics of receiving, 
storekeeping, inventory control and 
invoicing were, generally, strictly 
from the horse and buggy age. 


4. There were no pegs on which 
to hang a sales promotional program 
—not even brand name markings to 
win the acceptance and loyalty of the 
buyer 

As the picture came into focus, the 
comp knew that steps had to be 
taken nediately as stop-gap meas- 
ures. first, the company’s drab black 
wire blocks were given a coat 
of bri t red paint. This gave them 
some zree of identification and 
made tm more attractive. Then, a 
little r, corrugated cartons were 
devel: by Waldorf Paper Prod- 
ucts Co. St. Paul, for the individual 
packag'is of American Wire Rope 
Blocks 

Th steps caused immediate com- 
ment a ong distributors and offered 
the fi ‘ncouragement for further 
“a ge ‘nts in merchandising. The 
Sales | 


artment recognized the pos- 
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sibilities and gave the problem its full 
attention. 

During this stage of the campaign 
the field study was continued without 
break and details of the picture were 
filled in. The company believed that 
a job of this kind had to go far be- 
yond front office conversation, and its 
investigators dug deep into the dis- 
tributor’s organization for facts, 
gripes and ideas. 

The company found many different 
types of men who could be helped in 
their work and who then presumably 
would be inclined to push American 
products. 

The receiving clerk had a mess on 
his hands. In most cases, wire rope 
blocks were received in barrels or 
packing cases. They were dumped in 
at the factory with wads of paper or 
excelsior. The receiving clerk had to 
check his shipment against the pack- 
ing list. 

The warehouse clerk was often 
stuck with a big, dirty bin into which 
the blocks were dumped. If he wanted 
to know whether a particular block 
was a 6-inch, 8-inch or 10-inch sheave 
size, about all he could do was to 
measure. 

The stock control man did the 
best he could by guessing his inven- 
tory on stock control cards. 

The shipping clerk had to fill or- 
ders from a jumbled stock of un- 
marked miscellaneous items. 

The city desk, or inside telephone 
salesman, needed more information 
with which to answer calls. 


The buyer or purchasing agent 
felt, with some justification, that the 
best reason for choosing one line of 
blocks as against another was simply 
the genial personality of the sales- 
man. There was little feeling of 
brand loyalty among buyers. 

The distributor sales manager was 
indifferent about the whole subject of 
wire rope blocks. To him the great 
need was for good sales features and 
specific advantages which he and his 
salesmen could merchandise in per- 
sonal selling. 

The new sales and merchandising 
program began to take definite shape 
when the company recognized that 
advertising and promotion would 
have to carry a major portion of the 
load because the margin and volume 
are not sufficient to justify repeated 
calls on the trade. 

Early this year, almost two vears 
after research started, the new block 
program was announced to distribu- 
tors, chiefly through /ndustrial Dis- 
tribution magazine, .which reaches 
mill supply houses and their salesmen. 

Because brand identification and ac- 
ceptance was a chief objective, the 
company carefully considered the 
name of the line. For many years the 
blocks had carried the name ‘“‘Ameri- 
can,” which the company admitted 
was not uncommon. However, it so 
happened that the company owned 
one of the most widely known brand 
names in the field of industrial sup- 


plies: Crosby Clips. 
Pick Brand Name 


Since the Crosby Clip is well 
known and one of the largest selling 
drop-forged wire rope fasteners—sold 
by the same distributors who handle 
blocks—it seemed logical to let the 
block line ride on the prestige of the 
name “Crosby.” It was a major de- 
cision to change brand names and one 
that involved expenditure of many 
thousands of dollars. 

Crosby Blocks were launched as a 
complete new line when advertise- 
ments directed to distributors were 
released. 

At the same time, the company 
moved the rest of the way to take its 
products out of the cracker barrel 
field and to give Crosby Clips a 
chance to sell themselves to ultimate 
users and the men who handle them 
between factory and user. 

Individual packaging was further 
developed and perfected. The blocks, 
once stacked in a greasy bin, now 
come in neat cartons which can be 
attractively arranged on shelves. Each 
package carries an identification num- 
ber which is a valuable aid to the re- 
ceiving clerk, stock control man, ship- 
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ping clerk and others. 

Space is provided for the distribu- 
tor’s imprint, an advertising value 
that draws immediate comment from 
the field. 

Embossed side plates have been 
added to identify all Crosby Blocks. 
The life-time markings show the 
working capacity of the block (a 
safety factor easily built into sales 
appeal), the sheave diameter and the 
trade-mark. The Crosby marking, 
was specially developed with a Crosby 
Clip representing the “O” as a fur- 
ther means of carrying over the identi- 
fication between clips and blocks. 

Cost and sales figures resulting 
from the campaign are now taking 
definite form. 

Cost-wise, the company finds itself 
pleasantly surprised and estimates are 
gradually revised downward. Esti- 
mates of labor needed for the new 
packaging were found, for instance, 
to be considerably on the pessimistic 
side. The original intention was to 
retain present price levels by absorb- 
ing such additional costs as packaging 
and tossing in such items as prepaid 
rail freight as an “extra,” encourag- 


ing distributors to order in lots of 100 
pounds or more. 

Sales-wise, the program gives every 
indication of producing an extra vol- 
ume that will make absorption of the 
additional expense possible. 

S. O. Brown, advertising manager 
of the company, points out: 

“Every little bit of frosting helps 
to sell the cake—even when you have 
the best cake to sell—and we are con- 
stantly looking for additional features 
for our program. 

“American Hoist & Derrick pro- 
duces 18 major lines of industrial 
equipment and supplies. They are sold 
in no less than 13 separate or semi- 
related markets, ranging from rail- 
roads and the construction field to 
sugar cane production and marine 
cargo handling. 

“Obviously, an industrial supply 
line such as wire rope blocks must 
be handled smoothly and efficiently to 
fit into such a complex selling picture. 
We believe that the moves now made 
will do much to help create the sub- 
stantial sales volume we know exists 
in this field, and to produce sales at 
minimum expense.” 


8 Questions Government 
Asks about Your Agents 


If an agent participates in your sales to Government you 
must file a complete record of your relationship with him. 


A Government contractor must 
tell the Government whether he has 
hired an agent. If he has, he must 
name the agent and describe his rela- 
tions with him, including the amount 
of the commission and what it is 
based on. If the Government suspects 
influence peddling, it can deduct the 
fee or even cancel the contract alto- 
gether. There’s a clause in the con- 
tract saying so. 

But since early winter, when all 
this started, the Government hasn’t 
deducted a dollar of commissions 
from anyone. It hasn’t canceled any 
contracts. The statements on con- 


tingent fees are merely going into its 
files. 

As a concern files a bid, it must 
state whether it is working through 
an agent and must agree to furnish 
information about him, if asked. This 
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doesn’t at all affect its winning the 
award. A procurement man as usual 
is interested in such things as prices 
and delivery dates. It’s only after 
the award has been made that the 
contractor is questioned. Standard 
Form 119, issued by General Serv- 
ices Administration, Washington, 
D. C., headed “Contractor’s state- 
ment of contingent or other fees for 
soliciting or securing contract,” asks 
with respect to agents: 

“1. Names and addresses of com- 
panies or persons so employed or re- 
tained. 

“2. Indicate whether corporation, 
partnership, individual, etc. 

“3. Relationship to contractor, in- 
dicating whether as employe or sell- 
ing agency and state duration of such 
relationship. 

“4. Is there a written agreement 


or employment or retention? If $0, 
attach a copy. If not, state terms 9; 
employment or retention. 

“5. Description of duties performed 
by such companies or persons in cop. 
nection with this contract. 

“6, Amounts paid or to be paid to 
such companies or persons in connec. 
tion with soliciting or securing this 
contract, indicating whether a cop. 
mission, percentage, brokerage, cop. 
tingent fee, etc., or other basis, and 
stating separately total expenses paid 
or to be paid by contractor. 

“7, Do companies or persons named 
represent contractor in both Govern. 
ment and private business. 

“8. Are the companies or persons 
named bona fide employes or bona 
fide commercial or selling agencies 
maintained by the contractor for the 
purpose of securing business.” 


Agents Protected 


When the clause first appeared in 
Government contracts letting the 
Government renege if a middleman 
was involved, agents were stirred. It 
looked as if a war was being launched 
against them. They feared that con- 
tracts would be tinkered with merel 
because agents had been employed, 
and even more feared that companies 
would not dare to hire them. 

So far, experience has not con- 
firmed these early scared guesses. 
Agents have as much business, most 
of them, as they can handle. 

Jess Larson, head of General Serv- 
ices Administration, talks like one 
who knows the difference perfectly. 
Here’s something he said recently to 
the Senate Investigating Committee 
that first took up 5 percenters: 

“As a result of that hearing and 
the attendant publicity, and in the 
light of our experience since that 
time, I feel that it is appropriate to 
point out another problem which has 
arisen and which has caused consid- 
able confusion. It is what can be done 
to protect and identify the legitimate, 


: honest and hardworking manufactul- 


ers’ agent who represents business 
men before agencies of the Federal 
Government in an ethical and proper 
manner.” He outlined form 119 and 
added: ; 

“Tt might be appropriate to again 
emphasize here that the furnishing ot 
this information should not place 4 
stigma upon the transaction. If the 
activities of the agent have been 
legitimate and comply with the law, 
he has nothing to fear.” 

Spokesmen for his agency s«y that 
the last thing they want is for com 
panies to stop doing business ‘hrough 
agents, many of whom are w icomed 
in Washington buying offices. 
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Donaldson's engineers gave the sales department an idea on. . . 


How to Sell Sound 


Now ''show me" prospects for Donaldson's engine mufflers 


can sit in their offices and run through a week of road tests 


in just a few minutes. It's all done with tape recordings. 


Here’s a solution to an old prob- 
lem in selling. 

You're manufacturing a_ product 
that is more or less noisy in operation. 

In your opinion, your product is 
the least noisy of any of the competi- 
tive products. But how are you going 
to convince the prospect? 

You might try to “talk” him into 
believing as you believe—but that in- 
volves the risk that the next salesman 
might “talk” him out of it. 

Or, where possible, you might try 
to demonstrate your product in com- 
parison ith others—but it is hard to 
get top «xecutives outside for a dem- 
onstrat and if you succeed, you 
have to trust their memories not to 
forget tat your product is less noisy, 
li the e delays between compara- 
tive t this is even tougher, for 
the cus’ omer might find it extremely 
dificu » remember the sound of 
your ‘uct and compare it with 
the so of competitive products. 

A St. Paul, Minn.. company has 
JUNE 
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found a solution to all of those prob- 
lems—and has successfully used the 
solution to break into a highly com- 
petitive field. 

The firm is Donaldson Company, 
Inc., manufacturer of heavy duty oil, 
wash air cleaners, combination air 
cleaners and intake silencers, and 
silencers — and now a producer of 
ultra-quiet motor exhaust mufflers. 
The mufflers are sold to manufactur- 
ers of heavy duty trucks, army tanks, 
construction power shovels, scrapers, 
and similar motor equipment. 

That the Donaldson exhaust muf- 
flers were exceptionally quiet was one 
of their strongest selling points—and 
one of the hardest points to put 
across. 

They solved the problem with tape 
recorders. 

‘They were already using tape re- 
corders in designing the product, for 
their engineers had found that tape 
recordings gave them a permanent 
record of the sounds created by dif- 


ferent designs and adjustments. 

The principle was simple: The 
tape recording could “remember” the 
sound much more reliably than the 
engineers could. 

The sales department simply ap- 
plied that principle to selling. 

A potential customer is approached 
by a sales engineer from the Donald- 
son Company, Inc., with a portable 
tape recorder and a set of experi- 
mental mufflers for the type of ve- 
hicle involved. 

In the presence of the customer’s 
engineers, the experimental mufflers 
are placed on the test vehicle, one by 
one. 

In the customer’s laboratory—on 
the spot, on the customer’s premises 
—-short sections of each recording are 
spliced together to form one continu- 
ous reel of tape. Each section con- 
tains the recording of a different 
muffler at a comparable load and 
speed. 

That recording is then played back 
to the executives of the potential cus- 
tomer. Since the change from the 
recorded noise of one muffler to an- 
other is instantaneous, it gives the cus- 
tomer a direct comparison of the ex- 
perimental mufflers, and makes his 
choice comparatively easy. 

When the choice is made, the 
chosen muffler and the applicable sec- 
tion of the tape recording are sent 
back to the Donaldson research en- 
gineers for use in developing the final 
product. 


A. C. Cragg, sales manager for 
Donaldson points out, ‘“The value of 
sound testing and tape recording on 
the customer’s premises cannot be 
over-emphasized. The equipment in- 
terests him, the sincere intent im- 
presses him, and the playback con- 
vinces him. 

Equipment involved in the tests 
consists of portable Magnecord tape 
recorders operating at 15 inches of 
tape per second; and “Scotch” sound 
recording tape No. 111, the same tape 
that is used by sound engineers of 
radio networks and recording com- 
panies. 

Not all of the tests become a per- 
manent part of the engineers’ tape 
library — but none of the tape is 
thrown away: the tapes that are not 
needed for the library are put back 
into stock, since they can be re- 
recorded repeatedly without loss of 
quality. (Old recordings on the tape 
are automatically erased as new re- 
cordings are made.) 
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Adventures in Shopping—No. 7 
A SERIES BY THE SALES MANAGEMENT STAFF* 


Why do companies advertise “at all drug counters,"’ etc., when they have only |imited 
distribution? . .. Why aren't the talking points of the ads reproduced on labels or tags? 
... Fact Tags" are of tremendous help in overcoming lack of sales-clerk "know-how' 
... Here's what's happening to: 


Admiral Radio-Phonograph-TV Apex Washers A & P Coffees 
Bendix Washers Borg Scales Easy Washers 
Elgin American Pearls General Electric Radio-Phonograph-TV 
Gauztex Johnson & Johnson Band Aids Marvella Pearls 

Hoffman Radio-Phonograph-TV Martinson Coffee 
Maytag Washers Packard-Bell Radio-Phonograph-TV af 
RCA-Victor Radio-Phonograph-TV Reo Power Lawn Mowers 


. . . Ps 
Richelieu Pearls Stromberg-Carlson-Radio-Phonograph-TV 
Trifari Pearls Westinghouse Washers P 
BACKGROUND: 
SM editors either were very astute 7 


H E R E | Ss T td E N . W or extremely lucky—call it what you 

* will—in starting this series late last 

bea U F F Y- CO N V E RTI B L E fall when most businessmen and 
) Government experts were thinking 

and talking in terms of extended 
shortages. If there were going to be 
acute shortages it didn’t matter much 
—from a short-range point of view— 


It’s a safe, solid, non-spill 4- 
wheeler. The perfect way to more 


or other toys. 


fun on wheels. The easy and safe whether or not store personnel knew 
way of learning to ride. how to sell an item or wanted to sell 
it. Demand would be such that con- 
It grows with the child and con- sumers would buy it anyway. 
verts to regulation, proportion- But as it has worked out, we have 
oan Sea a shortage of shortages. Inventories 
ao are bulging. Cash of the easily-sep- 
ag 3 The extra wheels are a <~) arated type is short. A majority ot 
\ 


bonus ... make a trailer ie store salespeople are of two types. 
X 


Either they have forgotten how to 
sell, or they have never learned. 
Manufacturers and their salesmen 
—by and large—have been selling fo 
the retailer and not giving much 


4 SS, thought to selling through hin 
To buy a tricycle, a chain drive 3-wheeler and C —__ : _ hist 
“Why buy three © 2-wheel sidewalk bike would cost about $90. And so we are in a mess—hut one 


h tw b HUFFY-CONVERTIBLE* gives you all 3 in 1 for 
when 0 CaN Be more fun and at just one low money-saving i ‘ 
price. So, ask yourself... “Why should | get *Seventh in a monthly series. 


2? all 3 when buying one HUFFY-CONVERTIBLE* 
e is like getting 2 free?" 
- et 7 = > tage neh 
Aw LAR et Ae | 
* 


aye | Lda PX | va "Fact Tags" save many a sale which might have ben lost 
err" =e CyT-O j)— through sales personnel indifference or lack of knowledge. 
CURADE man This is the first page of a four-page tag attached ‘o every 


A REAL BICYCLE BY THE MAKERS OF Huffy-Convertible. Other pages explain 10 major ‘eatures 
FAMOUS HUFFY* WHEEL GOODS 


and show how to fit a bicycle for a youngster. 


A Huffy “adventure” appeared in SM February |, umber 
23. See number 50, this issue, on how a "Fact Tag” witched 
/ MANUFACTURING COMPANY DAYTON 1, OHIO a buyer from a Detecto to a Borg scale. 
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760 


t weekday circulation in 
an! 


565.158 
t t Sunday trading area 
tion! 


C. figures for 6-month period 
ending Sept. 30, 1950 


Eastern © Fices: 110 E, 42nd St., New York 17— under management of A. H. KUCH * 


1951 


.. 
SPEED LIMIT 


4,000 


M.P.H,* 


New cars and trucks are speeding off production lines at 
a faster clip than ever before in automotive history . . . 4,000 
Manufactured Per Hour*! All signs point to a record-setting 
production total of almost four million units for the first six 
months of the year. In the meanwhile, thousands of millions 
of dollars in defense orders are pouring in that will necessi- 
tate even greater production capacities, and tremendous 
NEW plants in the Detroit area. 


IT TAKES MANPOWER TO PRODUCE HORSEPOWER! 
Paychecks of Detroit’s manufacturing employees are averag- 
ing over $75 weekly —highest of any major market in the 
nation. That’s why retail business is 25% better than a 
year ago! 


To get business out of Detroit, put your advertising into 
Detroit through THE NEWS. Proof of The Detroit News’ 
effectiveness is in its advertising volume... practically as 


much linage as both other Detroit papers combined! 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


owners and operators of radio stations WWJ, WWJ-FM, WWJ-TV 


Western Offices: JOHN E. LUTZ CO., Tribune Tower, Chicago 
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from which most manufacturers can 
extricate themselves by giving more 
time and attention to sales problems 
at the retail level. Here are examples: 


44. "On Sale at Drug Counters 
Everywhere" 


Three Hollywood, Calif., Drug 
Stores 


When an ad appeals to me I tear 
it out as a reminder. In going through 
The Saturday Evening Posi 1 was 
attracted by the “‘sticks only to itself” 
slogan of Gauztex (General Band- 
ages, Inc.) and anticipated no diffi- 
culty in getting it because the ad said 
“on sale at drug counters every- 
where.” 

So I dropped in at the independent 
Safety Drug Co. where I know the 
pharmacist. “Gauztex—one inch size, 
please,” I said. . . . He took a pack- 
age from a drawer, started to wrap 
it—but I saw it wasn’t Gauztex. 

“You say Gauztex? Is that a trade 
name? We haven’t stocked it. This 
is a standard gauze bandage.” 

I figured a big chain would have 
it, and tried a Thrifty store. No 
Gauztex. Plenty of J & J Band Aid. 
“So you saw it advertised ; let me call 
the warehouse.” He did. Apparently 
there was no Gauztex for any of the 
60 Thrifty stores in the Los Angeles 
area, 

I decided to try once more and then 
to hell with it. Owl-Rexall would 
certainly stock it, especially at their 
super-duper Hollywood and Vine 
“world’s most advanced drug store.” 
Again —no Gauztex, and a _half- 
hearted attempt to sell J & J. 

Someday, maybe, I’ll see Gauztex 
displayed, and I'll buy, but for the 
moment I am in retirement, wonder- 
ing what the ads mean when they 
tell me, “‘on sale . . . everywhere.” 


45. No Follow-Through Between 
Ad and Can 


A & P Super Market, Brooklyn, 
N. Y. 


In this mammoth market they make 
it dificult to buy other than house 
brands. I couldn’t see any coffees ex- 
cept their own Bokar, Red Circle 
and oieht O'Clock which were 
masse. ound the grinding machine. 
Spotting a stock clerk I asked about 
other brands. “Over here,” he said, 
pointing to some shelves close to the 
floor and behind the display of A & P 
coffees. 

“Mind handing me a can of Mar- 
tinson’s?” I asked. . . . But without 
reaching down to pick one up he 
asked, ‘Why do you buy that brand? 
Our Bokar is of equal strength. We 
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grind it the way you want it, and 
you make a big saving.” 

At that moment another customer, 
one who knew his way around that 
particular store better than I did, 
came in and picked up a can of Mar- 
tinson. I asked her why she used that 
brand instead of the others which 
were so much cheaper. 

“These other brands are wasteful. 
I’ve tried them but I don’t get as 
many cups as with Martinson. They 
have a little measure packed in every 
can so that you don’t use more than 
one filling for each cup.” 

That convinced me, but as I went 
out with a can of Martinson (which 
doesn’t carry anything on the label 
about this measure) I wondered why 
their advertising merely talks about 
“more economical because more cups 
to the pound.” Why don’t they tell 


us about the little measure that does 
the trick? 


46. A Clear Case of Salesman- 
ship 
State-Line Machine Co. 
Stamford-Greenwich, Conn. 

We live a few miles out in the 
country from Stamford and in pre- 
Pearl Harbor days salesmen frequent- 
ly visited us to suggest various prod- 
ucts and services, such as automobiles, 
refrigerators, re-roofing and the like. 
But for 10 long years we had never 
seen a salesman outside a store. 

So it was a surprise on a Sunday 
afternoon late in April when a man 
who had drawn up in an old Packard 
introduced himself as the territorial 
representative of Reo power lawn 
mowers. He had come to talk 
better lawns at the beginning of the 
season ... for 20 years had been in 
the lawn mower repair and sharpen- 
ing business, he said . . . found that 
of all the power mowers sold in the 
area, Reo’s were big sellers but that 
relatively few ever needed repairs 

. . and as a mechanical expert had 
decided this brand would be the most 
satisfactory to sell, since his commis- 
sion wouldn’t be wasted by a lot of 
service work to make good on the 
warranty. He explained the differ- 
ences between the several Reo 
models. 

He didn’t know it, but we had 
been talking—in a rather desultory 
fashion—about getting a power mow- 
er. However, there were a lot of 
other things which had priority, and 
it’s extremely doubtful that we would 
have done anything about it this year 
if it had meant shopping around in 
stores. . . . His arguments were so 
persuasive, and it was so refreshing 
to have a salesman come after us, 
that he might have clinched the sale 


then and there. He left 
with his name and telepho: 
and that evening my wite 


circular 
number 
d if de- 
cided that it would be a tive saver. 
and.the old sacroiliac coul: 
for better purposes. Resul 
phone call and a $124.50 R 


€ Saved 
a tele- 


47. "Yep, All Good Machines" 


The May Co., Cleveland, O. 
Appliance Department 


“How much is this Easy Spin. 
Drier 2” I asked the salesperson who 
stood nearby in the near-empty de. 
partment. 

“Hunnert eighty nine,’ he mum- 
bled through chewing gum. 

I figured my question might lead 
neatly into a probe of the good and 
bad points of the automatic washers 
nearby. It didn’t. The salesman, still 
chewing his gum, ambled over to a 
display of detergent washing pow- 
ders. He fussed with a pile of boxes, 

I tried to open the door of an 
automatic Westinghouse washing ma- 
chine. The door jammed. “This door 
open?” I called to the salesman. 

“Yeah,” he replied, reluctantly 
leaving his powders. He opened it for 
me—with difficulty. He started away 
again. 

“Do you sell these things?” I asked. 

“Sure, sure,” he replied. “What do 
you want to know?” 

I decided to start with funda- 
mentals. “How do they work?” 

“They all work the same way. Ex- 
cept this Westinghouse. With this one 
you weigh the clothes on the door. 
That shows you how much water to 
use, and regulates the amount of 
soap. Excuse me a minute.” 

He wandered off. I poked among 
the other models. When I saw him 
again he was back with his beloved 
display of washing powders, building 
a new stack this time. 

“How much is this Bendix?” ! 
called over. He left his powders with 
apparent regret, joined me again. 

“Same as the Westinghouse, $299, 
he said. “The Maytag is $279. The 
Apex is $310. All good machines.” — 

“They use the same amount 0! 
water and electric current?” | asked, 
desperate now for information. _ 

“Yep, all good machines,” he said, 
drifting back to his powders. 

I turned a knob on a maciine. It 
started whirling clothes aroun inside. 
I turned another knob. That slowed 
down the whirling. 


“You shouldn’t do that,” said 2 
salesman, another one, leaning «gainst 
a nearby machine. “Throws t \¢ ma 


chine off cycle.” 
I walked off then, wonderir « what 
that last remark meant. 
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That's right. They ‘szitievbo 


Hold the word up to a looking glass and it spells ADVERTISE! And 
there is another way of looking at advertising today. 


The only reason a sales executive might hesitate to use adver- 
tising as a customer relations tool during a period of product 
scarcity is that he’s in the habit of looking at advertising only one 
way —as a means of increasing demand for his product. 


But look at it this way: 


Advertising is simply a high-speed, low-cost means of com- 
municating with customers and prospects everywhere, 
anytime, under any and all conditions. 


And what are those conditions today? 


Well, for one tiiing, the chances are your salesmen 
have cut down on their sales contacts ’most every- 
where except among the biggest and best of their 
present customers and still-wanted prospects. 

So what do you do about the rest of your pros- 
pects? Do you let them forget you? 


Not unless you’ve forgotten what so many 
sales executives learned so painfully just 
after the second World War! 


No—you’re going to sit down with competent ad- 
vertising counsel and work out ways to keep all 
your prospects of the future, in all of your mar- 
kets, reminded of your products and your com- 
pany. And there are ways, you know, to do this 
without embarrassing yourself with orders that 
you can’t fill now. 


Some sales executives J2ITAIVGA 
to their customers, today. 


At a time like this, many companies find them- 
selves faced with a need for getting new policies— 
properly explained—into the hands of all of their 

customers (and sometimes to many hard-to-reach 
individuals within their customer companies) in 
such a way that the whole affair is clearly one of 
ublic record. 


THE SCHUYLER 


12 East 41st Street, New York 17,N. Y. * LExington 2-3135 


FH-DIGGING’ ADVERTISING THAT SELLS BY HELPING PEOPLE BUY’ 


Publication advertising, in addition to letters to 
your customers, is one way to accomplish this. 

Other sales executives find that scarcities in 
materials or components are going to require 
changes in their products that need explaining. 
They want this kind of information to reach many 
people other than those their salesmen see regu- 
larly —hard-to-identify individuals in many cus- 
tomer organizations. Publication advertising, 
combined with good literature and direct mail, 
can tell this quickly —and above all, tell it exactly 
the way you want it told. 


32ITAIVGA to avoid confusion 


It may make sense at a time like this to do a little 
“digging” in your markets to uncover possible 
misconceptions concerning your products or your 
policies. Confusion today, if not corrected prompt- 
ly, might seriously damage a company’s reputa- 
tion and impair its standing in those markets. 

So, now that you see that there are many ways to 
a2ITAAVGA today, when you may have thought 
that it would make no sense to ADVERTISE — per- 
haps you'd like to tell us about your particular 
situation. Possibly there are ways we can help 
you on this piece of your customer relations op- 
eration without disturbing your regular agency 
arrangement. 


HOPPER COMPANY 


48. "At All the Better Stores” 


Three New York Jewelry Stores 
and Stern Brothers Department 
Store 


The consistent advertising of 
Richelieu Pearls in The New York 
Times Sunday Magazine registered 
with us when we set out to buy a 
birthday gift for our daughter. The 
ads said we would find the product 
at all the better stores. 

First we tried Busch’s, a large 
chain. Without making any attempt 
to find what had attracted me to 
Richelieu or flattering me by saying 
something like, ‘“They make a nice 
line,” the salesperson cooled me off 
with a brusque, “We don’t handle 
them. We feature the Marvella 
brand. It’s nationally advertised.” 

That’s no particular recommenda- 
tion, I thought. So is the Richelieu. 
He brought out several strings of 
Marvella but made no attempt to 
justify what I thought was a high 
price. Sensing my lack of interest, he 
showed me a single strand made by 
Elgin American, whom he identified 
as the makers of compacts. That 
didn’t seem to be a very compelling 
reason for buying. 

Next we tried Buchwald’s, oppo- 
site Macy’s. Here the salesman ad- 
mitted that Richelieu was a very fine 
line, but asked if he might show their 
featured line, which turned out to be 
Trifari—good looking strings in plush 
boxes designed like mammoth scallop 
shells. He established their quality by 
comparison with some expensive cos- 
tume jewelry made by the same peo- 
ple . . . called our attention to a 
Trifari ad from J’ogue on a wall 
plaque. He even centered our atten- 
tion on a single strand of Trifari, 
but the price was twice what we had 
expected to spend on a Richelieu 
string—and we said we'd have to 
talk it over. 

At Rowe’s on 42nd Street we fin- 
ally found one—one on/y—string of 
Richelieus — but the salesgirl pre- 
sented it in a dirty, shop-worn box, 
with a broken and torn outside car- 
ton. It certainly didn’t measure up as 
a gift item. 

At last—Stern’s had a full line. I 
called for the one advertised in The 
New York Times. The pearls looked 
like iridescent glass beads. “Plastic,” 
the salesgirl said. “They don’t look 
like the pearls in the ad,” I said... . 
“The ad is misleading,” was the sales- 
girl’s rejoinder. 

When we asked to see strings in 
different price ranges the salesgirl 
placed three unboxed strings before 
us—not on a rich velvet pad where 
their beauty would stand out—but 
on a single sheet of tissue paper. Here 
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they were—at $10, $15 and $20, plus 
tax, entirely lacking in the glamor 
which surrounded them in the Times 
ad, and, to our untrained eyes, each 
one like the next. 

When we asked about the differ- 
ence between the $10 strand and the 
$20 one, the salesgirl thought that 
the better strings had a thicker coat- 
ing—but of what she didn’t say. 

We decided that our daughter 
might better like some other present. 
The wonderful impression engendered 
by the Times ads was dissipated by 
difficulty in finding the line at “all 
better stores,’ by inability of the 
salesperson to establish the values, and 
by the lack of a gift box. 


49. Why People Are "Sitting It 
Out" 


The Emporium; J. C. Penney; 
Davis Furniture Store 
San Francisco, Calif. 


Like lots of other people I’ve been 
on a sitdown strike on phonographs 
and records because of the battle on 
record speeds. I have a Packard-Bell 
combination bought back in the mid- 
thirties, which is still playable. But 
I am a potential customer for a new 
set, with or without TV, which will 
play all speeds. 

At the Emporium I told a sales- 
man that I was mainly interested in 
the phonograph section of a machine, 
that what I liked best about my 
Packard-Bell was its tone. Without 
making any attempt to convince me 
that a I'V combination set might be 
worth considering, he took me into a 
little room with a number of radio- 
phonograph combinations, and_ said, 
very off-handedly, “There’s Strom- 
berg Carlson, General Electric, Hoff- 
man, RCA Victor’ — naming the 
brands rather like a lesson—‘‘and, oh 
yes, Packard-Bell.”” Then he stood 
and waited—for me to pick one out 
and give him a check? 

I asked question after question. His 
answers were short—and vague. He 
made no demonstrations, volunteered 
no information. At no point was even 
a rudimentary effort made to sell. 

At Penney’s I was ignored for 10 
minutes, then told that they had no 
radio-phonograph sets. But the sales- 
man didn’t know that I wouldn’t be 
satisfied with any of their many radio- 
TV sets. He made no attempt to find 
out, but looked at me as though I 
were an intruder. 

At Davis’, a big home furnishings 
store, | was left to myself for a long 
time, with busy salespeople passing 
me by as they attended to other duties. 
Finally I had a chance to tell one 


that I was interested in a combing. 
tion but hadn’t decided on « brand. 
He led me to a large radi»-phono. 
graph-TV. “This is the Admiral’ 
he said. 

“How does it compare 
Packard-Bell ?” 

“They're all the same. W 
ing a sale on Admiral”—wayi 
a window display. “You ge 
ing’’—but he didn’t explain 
ing, didn’t mention any features. 
didn’t attempt to demonstrate. Sey. 
eral times I tried to draw 
but with no success. 

I still have my money—and my old 
Packard-Bell which gives good radio 
reception but plays only the old type 
of record. 

(Editor's note: The current slack- 
ening off on appliance sales may re. 
awaken sales interest among sales 
people, but are the manutacturers 
doing enough in showing them hox 
to sell their models ?) 


mM out 


50. Those Fact Tags Help 


Kresge, Newark, N. J. 
Housewares Department 


Our bathroom scale was beginning 
to show its age. The plain glass made 
the dial hard to read. So | thought 
I’d look at the new Detecto scale 
with its ‘‘magnified, easy to read 
dial.” 

The salesgirl was helpful and cour- 
teous. She explained the guarantee 
pasted on each Detecto and _ recon- 
mended it very highly. 

But... “Are you familiar with 
the features of the Borg?’ (Borg- 
Erickson Co., Chicago). 

Taking up a Borg “Fact Tag,” she 
pointed out its accuracy to within 
4 of 1% ... that it was built likea 
watch ... its low height made it tip- 
proof the streamlined top had 
no hump to collect dust. Then she 
sewed up the sale by saying, “!f space 
is at a premium in your bathroom, 
don’t forget that the Borg has the 
largest usable platform but the smal- 
lest base area!” 

The switch from Detecto was har- 
dled tactfully; she had given me the 
reasons 1 needed to justify my pur 
chase—and they were all in tie “Fact 
Tag” which Borg supplied \-ith the 
scale. 

(Editor's note: The cor. >ination 
of an informative tag and a »clesmai 
who wants to sell the prod t is a 
most unbeatable. Someone di: a £008 
job at Kresge!) 

3 series 
eceding 


“Adventures In Shopping,” 8th i 
will appear July |... Reprints of 
instalments are available. 
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In advertising growth 


U.S. News & World Report is the 
only major weekly magazine to double 
the circulation it had in 1945. 

A new guarantee of 425,000 is now 
announced, effective January 1, 1952. 
Here is the record: 


200,000 250,000 275,000 300,000 


J 


Advertising gains are keeping pace. 
U.S. News & World Report leads the 
“news and management magazine” 
field with 24% gain for the first four 
months of 1951 compared with the first 
four months of 1950 


350,000 425,000 


Current delivered circulation (seven months before the new 
guarantee takes effect) is averaging 440,000. 


So buy today ts She Class News Magayine 


U.S. EWS & WORLD REPORT ¢ Washington 


UL 2ful news for important people 


JUNE 1951 
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Nordstrom's sales manager, too, wondered I7 years ago about... 


Color Inserts: Too Lavish 
for Industrial Advertisers ? 


Nordstrom valves wanted to buy two things: prestige 
for the brand name, and a large enough measure of at- 
tention to lift the products above the competitive price 


scramble. insert 


Splashy 


For 17 years, advertising for 
Nordstrom valves has had an expen- 
sive look. 

The engineer in the big valve using 
industries—oil, chemicals, food proc- 
essing, gas and so on—has found his 
technical journal opening up easily at 
the Nordstrom insert. It is printed on 
heavy paper. Color printing is spe- 
cially done for us. Color photography 
is of the highest quality. And the 
scenes photographed have definite en- 
gineering interest and value. 

That we spend a lot of money to 
attract attention is the general belief, 
and it is true. But these color inserts 
are actually cheaper than black and 
white advertisements, the way we do 
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advertising did the job. 


it, and for the ends we want to reach. 

It all started with a sales problem. 

In 1934, Nordstrom valves were 
consistently advertised in technical 
journals. Our valves have been on 
the market for years, but with the 
coming of new technologies in pe- 
troleum, gas and chemical industries, 
it was apparent that there were op- 
portunities for opening new markets. 
In all of these markets Nordstrom 
was in competition with many dif- 
ferent makes of conventional gate and 
globe valves—the industry today com- 
prises more than 50 manufacturers. 

To achieve quick impact on these 
markets, despite the handicap of a 
Nordstrom sales force that was smal- 


ler than those or most cor: 


€Ultors, 
and despite a price structure which 
sometimes placed our products wel] 
above competition, Nordstrom turned 
to advertising. Our objective was to 


produce advertising which would be 
out of the ordinary, and which would 
be certain to get more than passing 
notice. 

The now famous Nordstrom jp. 
sert was created. Our vice-president, 
L. A. Dixon, then sales manager for 
the Nordstrom valve division, re. 
solved to make advertising create 
prestige that would put us at the head 
of the procession. Color inserts were 
decided upon, worked out with our 
advertising agency. 


The Big Jump 


It was expected that they would be 
expensive. But Mr. Dixon had the 
courage of his convictions, and kept 
his eyes on the objective—to make an 
immediate and unmistakeable impres- 
sion. 

Our first inserts were made from 
oil paintings, at that time preferable 
to color photography for our pur- 
poses. 

Our early inserts had one page of 
color, backed by a page of black and 
white. Today both pages are in full 
color. 

From the very start of this insert 
advertising campaign we _ obtained 
sales results. We were able to check 
a large gain in readership. Customers 
and prospects spoke of the inserts, 
showing an interest never aroused by 
our black and white advertising. The 
comment was keyed to the apparent 
luxuriousness of the advertising. At 
that time general color advertising 
was creating increased readership av- 
eraging better than 50%. Our gain 
was higher than that. 

Red added to black was the only 
color available then in_ technical 
journals. 

Red, in addition, cost about 15% 
more than black. When full color be- 
came available the added rate was 
about 50%. There were variations 
according to the publication. These 
ratios are representative today. 

There is engineering news interest 
in valves, in the new _ insta!‘ations 
constantly being made, and from the 
first we have embodied this news 10 


As told to James H. Coll/’"s 
BY WILLIAM F. WE: MER 


Advertising Manager, 
Rockwell Manufacturing =0- 
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and lps is the 
Reach It. ... 


FIVE YEARS AGO it was necessary to advertise in 
two or three publications to reach executive, depart- 
mental and purchasing influences in the complex 
system of railroad buying. 


Today, veteran railroad supply men, progressive 
ad men and agencies recognize MODERN 
RAILROADS as the one publication which reaches 
ALL buying influences! 


There can be no other possible explanation for 
MODERN RAILROADS’ truly remarkable ascend- 
}ency to advertising leadership within five short 
years! This is not “claimed” leadership—it is based 
on advertising growth (over 200 page annual in- 
p crease in each of the past four years!) and on 
quantity, quality, variety and interest of its readers! 
MODERN RAILROADS also leads in advertising 
revenue per issue—a reliable yardstick; but by any 
yardstick MODERN RAILROADS TODAY 
IS TH PUBLICATION WITH THE 
POWER TO SELL THE RAILROADS! 


An impre _ 
Ptoved t4on hp diesel rsad witches 
- or 


-. It’s BiG in format, Editorial Impact and Readership 
-- It's Beoutiful—write for sample copy and see! 
-- It's PCWERFUL—use it, and know! 


ODERN | AILROADS 


NEW YORK 17—441 Lexington Avenue 201 North Wells Street CLEVELAND 15—1154 Hanna Bidg 
PASADENA 1—423 First Trust Bidg. CHICAGO 46, ILLINOIS DALLAS 1—1025 National City Bldg 


terest in our inserts. With heavier 
paper, an engineering journal opens 
almost automatically at our insert, 
the color photography and printing 
are attractive in themselves, and 
there is a new installation to study. 
With costs what they are today, 
and allowing for variations between 
publications’ space rates, the average 
cost of an insert in a single technical 
journal will be something like this: 
Space—two pages $500 
Cost of color plates 200 
Paper, printing, freight 185 


$885 
Where four-color is available, with 
printing by the publication, on regu- 
lar paper, the cost is a little less: 
Space $500 
Plus full color rate 250 


$750 

But our use of four-color on 
heavier paper increases readership at 
least 100%. It is readership that we 
want to buy. Loss of readership if 
we went back to black and white 
would make it the most expensive 
advertising for us. 

We obtain further economies from 
by-products of color plates. 

Every other month 35,000 valve- 
users receive our “Flow Line” maga- 
zine, which deals with measurement 
and control. A house organ with nine- 
tenths technical articles about ad- 
vanced installations, research and 
progress in the industries to which 
we sell valves and meters—it also 
covers products of our Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter division. 

For both front and back covers we 
use two of our insert plates. If made 
for this purpose they would cost 
about $200. For magazine use we 
can figure that cost as one-third, so 
we get highly attractive covers for 


$60, bringing our insert plate cost 
to $140. 

We have a third by-product in 
the many folders, catalogs, bulletins, 
data sheets and other sales literature 
constantly being sent out. Color 
plates work in here, and we figure 
that another 15% of the original cost 
is recovered, so the technical journal 
plates cost us only about half. 

Color means more readership. It 
has been found by a wide survey of 
responses to 2,300 different advertise- 
ments, magazine, newspaper and 
other general promotion, with close 
to four million replies. The addition 
of color increased returns an average 
of 53% over similar black and white 
advertising. 


100°% Readership 


We are not able to measure our 
own results by inquiries because the 
200 Nordstrom salesmen cover the 
valve-using industries so completely 
that customers are in constant touch, 
and seldom write us, generally when 
they want literature of a new product, 
such as our recently introduced Rock- 
well hypermatic lubricant. But sales- 
men’s reports and the comment of 
customers indicate that our reader- 
ship is close to 100%. 

Readership is based on something 
more than fine color work, heavy pa- 
per and flexichroming. Early in our 
color experience we discovered the 
engineering interest in new installa- 
tions, and began selecting our pictures 
for the details that technical men 
pore over. 

At the start, oil paintings gave the 
most impressive pictures. Color pho- 
tography improved, and we changed 
to the camera. An artist may be ever 
so faithful in detail, but the camera 


is the clincher. 

“That’s the real thing!’ 
engineer. “I don’t want a 
interpretation.” 

To get good pictures we ; 
nical men with the photo 
who take many shots along 
in oil fields, chemical and fo 
—wherever there is valve ne 
ple are usually included fo 
interest, but always they ai 


workers, not models. After : 
trip, we select from the res 


color qualities and technical 
Our advertising message 


ays the 
artist's 


id tech. 
aphers 


‘Delines, 


plants 


VS. Peo. 


human 


> actual 


Camera 
1 6 
its, for 


‘terest, 
may be 
general, such as “Nordstrom 
serve the pipelines of Americ 


valves 
a,” but 


the picture will stand out with an 
engineer for its portrayal of some in- 
teresting valve use. For example, a 


cylinder-operated valve 


which, if 


necessary, can also be hand operated, 
and which will automatically close 


in case of a pipeline break. 


Recently, on the facing page, we 
have used several pictures instead of 
one, and discovered something. 

It’s an old axiom in advertising, 
“Keep everything simple, focus on 


one spot of interest.” 


But another good axiom is “When 
the reader is already interested, as in 
deciding which car, give him plenty 


of detail.” 


In a recent insert we used five pic- 
tures of well-engineered valve instal- 


lations on the facing page, 


and it 


enjoyed exceptionally high readership. 
Seventeen years ago the Nordstrom 
salesman needed prestige to help him 


meet a price handicap. 


Today, there is hardly any price 
discussion. Nordstrom prestige is con- 
ceded. Color inserts rate much of the 
credit. Prestige has been attained 
through their luxurious: appearance— 
which is not nearly as expensive as !t 


looks! 
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Some men are content to tread a path 
nt laid out for them. Others are moved by a roving spirit, 
a spirit of healthy discontent. They are pioneers::: 

lusty souls intent on opening up new 


i E 3 frontiers. Publishing is no exception. 
PRACTICAL 

3 a UILDER ~ . . ° 

I “Neods tates practical huilder pioneered many ideas that 


were thought heretic in their day... 
but |that today are worshiped as orthodox. 


It 1s this constant search for what-is-good 


in what-is-new that has made Practical Builder 


the challenging force it is today. It is 


this editorial pioneering that gives PB 


the forward-looking loak that makes tt... 


“THi MONEY IN REMODELING” 


... Of the light construction 
industry 


s new 64-page book. Free to any 


‘er who asks for it on his letterhead. 


AL PUBLICATIONS, INC., CHICAGO 


DEPT. _ Branch = Sample 


PROFIT OBJECTIVE CHART 


195] 


DESCRIPTION 


_ Units 33 


PROFIT OBJECTIVE ALLOWANCES AT VARIOUS MONTHLY MACHINE SALES VOLUN <S| 


| Net Clary Machine Sales - Dollars 


$25 ,000 


$10,000 


Sale 'D 
Quantity Discounts 


& Comm 


300 


750 


250 


Trade In Loss @ Profit 


Other Incoms 


Payroll: 


__Br, Mgr, Salaries 


Asst .ugr. & other Supv. Salaries 


__ Executive & Supervisory Com. 


Executive & Supv. Override 


National Account Rep. Salaries 


‘National Account Rep. Cor: 


Salesman Salaries 


Salesmen Commissions 


Servicemen's Commissions 


& Trainee Salaries 


THE GOAL: Each Clery manager reczives a profit budget which "breathes" up or down by volume. 


Branch Expenses Shrink When Clary 
Gives Managers a Share in Profits 


Profit-sharing is but one of 


several effective incentive 


plans being used by this West Coast manufacturer of office 


equipment. Merchandise prizes and honor awards are part 


of the setup. Results: bigger volume, a healthier net. 


Based on an interview with 


MARVIN S. BANDOLI 


Vice-President in Charge of Distribution 


Clary Multiplier Corp.* 


There are just two fundamental 
Ways to increase net profit: Increase 
sales volume. Operate more efficiently 
on the volume you have. 

Clary Multiplier Corp., manufac- 
turer of adding machines and cash 
registers, is doing both. The story is 
largely one of offering strong incen- 
tives to salesmen and district manag- 
ers in the form of earnings, merchan- 
dise prizes and recognition for su-. 
perior performance. In the case of 


*San Gabriel, Calif. 
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branch managers, the incentive is a 
profit-sharing plan tied to perform- 
ance on sales expense control. 

When Vice-President M. S. Ban- 
doli took charge of the company’s dis- 
tribution a year and a-half ago, he 
found many managers of branch of- 
fices and districts throughout the 
country pointing with .pride to the 
fact that they were making sales 
quotas almost every month. He found, 
too, that managers strenuously de- 
manded more compensation for their 
efforts. They maintained that they 


were doing what they thought were 
good jobs, delivering substantial sales 
volumes, but not making enough for 
themselves. Turnover of salesmen 
and branch managers was high. 

At this point Clary branch man- 
agers were initiated into the fraternity 
of good businessmen. A budget expert 
was added to the company’s pay roll. 
His job was to work out a new kind 
of budget for each branch office and 
each home office department. They 
were not to be budgets that are de 
spised by most people, especially 
branch managers whose prime objec: 
tive is to build sales volume. They 
were to be flexible budgets . 
budgets that “breathe” . . . adjust 
automatically up or down to various 
sales volumes. 

They were not even to b 
budgets. They were given tlic 
popular title of “Profit © 
Charts.” 

This type of management 
is used frequently in factor’ 
tion, but only a few isolated 
known of its being adapted t 
organizations. A year’s trial a Clary, 
however, is proving that it is »uccess 
ful in making businessmen out 0 
salesmen. 
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Fundamentally, the plan is this: 
Five different levels of sales volume 
are set up for each branch office, all 
within the likely range of the branch. 
Under each level is shown how much 
the manager can spend for various 
items of operation at that level. 

Low sales volume calls for low ex- 
penses and higher volume carries more 
liberal allowances for rent, executive 
salaries, clerical help, advertising, 
utilities, etc. Listed, too, are the fig- 
ures the branch must hold to on quan- 
tity discount allowances uncollectable 


chine dealers all over the country 
were operating profitably on 40% 
discounts or less, and he expected 
branch managers to be as good busi- 
nessmen as independent dealers. Some- 
what of a wizard at figures, he would 
quickly show them whether their ex- 
penses were running 40%, 42% or 
45% of net sales with an objective 
created for less than 40%. 

But providing Profit Objective 
Charts for branch managers was only 
the beginning of Mr. Bandoli’s reor- 
ganization. The Profit Objective Sys- 


accounts, trade-in losses or profits, tem has been popularized and man- 
etc. agers have been put on their toes by 
The plan is workable in the selling giving them a share in whatever prof- 


field by breaking it down into two its their branches make. 

parts: a budget for planned perform- 

nec a ticemancs Bask) and profits Not Volume 

monthly basis. Included are provi- 

sions for comparing the year-to-date Complaints about compensation 
figure: actual performance with have been dissolved by proving to 
year-to-late figures of planned _per- managers that profits, rather than 
tormans, sales volume, are what count, and 

An «alysis of these all-important that they personally share in direct 
figures yuickly shows a branch man- proportion to the results they obtain. 
ager ; the home office where the Last year 50% of the branches in- 
branct extravagant, where cuts creased net profits over 1949, 
should made and what minimum Under the company’s liberal profit- 
sales ve me is required to break even. sharing policy, it is possible for a re- 
An J] setup at the home office gional branch manager to earn as 
makes ' possible to send a report of much as $25,000 a year, if he shows 
month operating results to each a good sales volume and operates 
branch : on after the month’s end. within his budget allowances. 

Dur! = the early days of the sys- One advantage of the Clary sys- 
ttm won branch managers com- tem is the opportunity for smaller 
Plainec out cramped budgets, Vice- branches to gain prestige by showing 
Preside Bandoli would remind proportionately more profit than some 
them t independent business ma- larger branches having higher sales 
JUNE |, 4 951 


BUDGET PERFORMANCE REPORT 
DEPARTMENT_ Branch = Semple February 19 52 
ag CURRENT MONTH YEAR TO DATE 
DESCRIPTION PLANNED || BUDGET FOR cTuaL || BUDGET FOR] actuaL 
PERFORMANCE PERFORMANCE RESULTS PERFORMANCE senate 
|Net_ Clary Machine Sales-Units 77 86 86 164, «Lh 
Net Clary Machine Sales-Dollars 23,100 25 p69 2) yL9 47,50L 47,301 
Sales Agents' Discounts & Com, 693 755 . L,ALY 1,162 
Quantity Discounts 578 629 522 ~ a “Tez 
Trade In Loss or Profit ~ - 15 - 252 
Other Insome (231) (248) (345) (469) (630 
Payroll: 
1,000 950 1.000 1,871 2,200 | 
|_ Executive & Supervisory Comm, 400 250 388 500 ea 
Executive & Supervisory O-Ride 231 252 252 43 
a} 250. 250 250 >!) - 


THE PAY-OFF: Now the projected profit budget can be compared item-by-item with the performance. 


volume and higher expenses. It’s not 
just how much you sell, but how good 
you are that counts. 

The Profit Objective System is 
given considerable credit for the 
$290,813 gain in Clary’s Office Ma- 
chine Division net profits during 
1950. 

In addition to incentives for good 
management, Mr. Bandoli has three 
basic theories about incentives to gain 
sales volume. These theories have de- 
veloped after many years’ experience 
with Victor Adding Machine Co. 
where he was vice-president and mem- 
ber of the board of directors; with 
Nash-Kelvinator where he was sales 
manager of Kelvinator sales; with 
Tracy Manufacturing Co. where he 
was vice-president of distribution, and 
with several other national organiza- 
tions in which his sales policies have 
been thoroughly tested. 

Mr. Bandoli believes that men 
first of all should have opportunities 
to beat their own record for prizes, 
personal gain, and prestige for them- 
selves. 

He believes, however, that this is 
not enough—that human competition 
should be added, pitting men against 
men and team against team. 

He believes that office employes and 
wives should be drawn into the gen- 
eral activities through knowledge and 
human relation. 

He considers wives very important, 
and for this reason a point incentive 
system is used for salesmen. In addi- 
tion to monthly quota cards, points 
are awarded for each dollar’s worth 
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MAN & WIFE TEAMS: When Clary's Vice-President Bandoli (center) has good 
news for salesmen in a branch he insists that the wives come to dinner, too, to 
share the honors. 


ot sales volume, the points being good 
for merchandise in the prize catalog 
issued by Cappel, MacDonald and 
Co., Dayton, O. 

The advantage of this is that wives 
and children read the catalog and be- 
come an active force in picking up 
leads and spurring the salesmen on to 
win more points which can be shared 
by the entire family. 

As a prestige incentive, the home 
office names a Salesman-of-the-Month, 
Serviceman-of-the-Month and Deal- 
er-of-the-Month, each honor carrying 
a mention in the field newspaper plus 
an extra bloc of catalog bonus points. 

The grand prestige incentive is 
membership at the end of the year in 
the exclusive Clary Producers’ Club. 
Membership, based on sales volume 
and number of quota cards achieved, 
carries with it a mid-winter, all-ex- 
pense-paid holiday in Southern Cali- 
fornia, tour of Clary’s San Gabriel, 
Calif., factory, plus grand awards of 
company stock to the two high men, 
jeweled wrist watches for each man 
and his wife or other comparable 
prizes. 

A 45-minute sound slidefilm was 
made of the last Producers’ Club 
rally in California and it was shown 
in all branches to stimulate competi- 
tion for membership. 

To bring each branch and district 
employe into competition, a Presi- 
dent’s Cup is awarded monthly to the 
best operated branch office, and a 
Vice-President’s Cup is awarded 
monthly to the best dealer district 
manager. Occasionally there are spe- 
cial competitions such as intra-mural 
ball games between branches and dis- 
tricts. Under the Clary system, it is 
possible for small branches to win big 


cups the same as large branches do, 
because points are more important 
than knockouts. 

When a branch wins the Cup, each 
employe and each salesman wins a 
special bloc of bonus points. It means 
that even the office and service per- 
sonnel of the winning branch can win 
special merchandise prizes from the 
catalog. This promotes office efficiency 
and team spirit even down to the 
janitor. Mr. Bandoli never misses an 
opportunity to write personal letters 
to wives, office employes and. sales- 
men. He has a system for remember- 
ing birthdays. And when a salesman 
has an unusually good month, the 
wife as well as the husband is con- 
gratulated by the vice-president. He 
has found that enlisting the support 
of the wife improves the morale of 
the salesman husband. 


Wives are Feted 


Wives of home office men are not 
forgotten, neither are home office em- 
ployes. There are frequent company- 
sponsored dinners for office girls and 
social activities for wives. The extent 
of executive thoughtfulness is shown 
by flowers, accompanied by a note of 
regret, which are sent to wives when 
their husbands are forced to be away 
from home over a holiday. 

The problem of how to get sales- 
men behind the “Not In” barrier 
was successfully solved about a year 
ago by making salesmen out of Clary 
servicemen. The plan, revolutionary 
in the office machine industry, re- 
quires servicemen to sit in on the regu- 
lar morning sales meetings. They re- 
ceive sales training the same as sales- 
men do, including instruction on how 


to fill out term contracts, 
allowances, etc. 

What has lifted the morale 9 
servicemen to the skies is this: They 
are permitted to sell Clary machines 
as well as supplies and accessories, 
They are given sales quotas t> make 
and receive bonus points for their 
sales. And they can win membership 
in the exclusive Producers’ C]::b. 

For giving a salesman a lead which 
results in a sale, with the salesman 
doing most of the work, the service. 
man receives 25% of the commission, 
For selling machines in open terri- 
tory, the serviceman receives fuil com- 
mission. 

By lifting the ceiling on service. 
men’s over-all compensation, both the 
men and the company profit. The re- 
sult is a more contented, higher-cali- 
ber personnel in service positions. It 
is not uncommon for a serviceman to 
make an extra $150 to $165 a month 
in machine commissions plus from $25 
to $45 in commissions on sales of 
service supplies—all in addition to his 
standard serviceman’s pay. 

During the first year of the plan, 
servicemen were responsible in whole 
or in part for the sale of $100,000 
worth of Clary machines. Most of 
these sales would have been missed 
by regular company salesmen. 

Mr. Bandoli points out that the 
plan has these advantages: 

It flushes out plus sales from be- 
hind an iron curtain—sales that can- 
not be penetrated by regular salesmen. 
A serviceman has access to the very 
heart of a business. He talks freely 
with the girls who operate machines 
and with supervisors whom regular 
salesmen rarely see. 

It lifts the pay and the morale of 
the service organization, as well as 
the profits of the company, and re- 
sults in harmonious teamwork _be- 
tween servicemen and salesmen in 4 
territory. 

Salesmen like the plan because It 
adds plus business for them, for which 
they are glad to share 25% of their 
commission. 

A better followup after a sale 1s 
once made is another advantage of the 
plan. Two men instead of one are 
calling and checking on the user. _ 

Mr. Bandoli’s incentive ideas in- 
cludes incentives for the user, too. He 
has borrowed and modified a plan 
used in the home appliance industry: 
payment for live leads. 

A well-printed certificate is ¢ ven 
out with some discretion to \5e!’, 
each certificate bearing four de*ach- 
able post cards for sending in n'mes 
of prospects. Fifteen dollars is aid 
for each lead that results in a sale 
within 30 days. A headline rads: 
“Mail These Cards — They Are 
Worth $60 to You.” 
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hat’s better, what’s for them! 


» 3%-million families who literally pore 
i&G’s advertising pages for answers to 
rent and future needs! 


r man-woman mass magazine can de- 
iarket so big—yet so screened and so 
e! Doesn’t this suggest that however 
r plans may be, you need ail the facts 
‘1&G—as a vital step in your planning? 


vs. 


Serving a SCREENED MARKET of 3'%-Million Better Families 
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MEREDITH PUBLISHING COMPANY, Des Moines, lowa 


By giving certificates only to users 
who might otherwise never bother to 
turn in a lead, the certificates bring 
in plus business for which the sales- 
man or dealers are glad to pay $15 
out of their commissions. 

Factory employes and their fami- 
lies are also encouraged to turn in 
leads for which they are paid $5 by 
the salesman if a sale is made. This 
plan has resulted in considerable plus 
business. 

Another little drop to help fill the 
bucket included an offer to Clary 
dealers last December to pay for a 


Christmas party in their stores if 
their December performance equaled 
or exceeded objective. The plan was 
well received and stimulated year-end 
sales. 

In this connection, President Hugh 
L. Clary, founder of the company, is 
not a mythical figure to the far-flung 
dealer and branch organization. He 
personally visits most of the branches 
and meets many dealers. He is coop- 
erative in dropping his executive du- 
ties whenever he is requested to per- 
sonally present the President’s Cup. 

Every three months a corps of 


Things look 
different 

from behind 
the counter 


The Retail Grocer knows how good 
business is . . . and where good 


business comes from. He knows 


Buffalo is a better-than-average market... and The Buffalo Evening News 


is the best medium for retail and national food advertising. 


In 1950 retail grocery advertisers used a grand total of 1,399,273 agate 


lines in The Buffalo Evening News...representing more than 567 pages 


of retail grocery advertising. They know Buffalo is a growing market 


and that complete Buffalo Evening News coverage gives the results 


they want and expect. 


@ Sell the News readers and 
@ you sell the WHOLE Buffalo 
@ market of over 1,400,000 people 


BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 


EDWARD H. BUTLER 
Editor and Publisher 


KELLY-SMITH CO. 


National Representatives 


WESTERN NEW YORK’S GREAT NEWSPAPER | 
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home office executives mak¢ 
around the country, visiting 
and districts and holding de 
ings to outline the next thre 
program and consult with b 
district managers on their b 
erations. 

Despite the effectiveness of he yay. 
ous incentives described here, \f; 
Bandoli believes that the most effe. 
tive incentive of all is persona: contac: 
between home office executives and 
the field. 

Clary long-distance telephone calls 
to branches and dealers are ‘requent 
and sometimes rather expensive, by: 
they are considered a part of the over 
all incentive pregram. 

K. A. Adams, head of the Dealer 
Department, personally knows many 
of his 357 dealers. . 


a SWing 
ranches 
CYT meet- 
month's 
nch and 
get op. 


Who's Who 


Frank Randall, head of the Branch 
Department, is on close personal 
terms with each branch manager and 
his family, as is Whitney Drayton 
director of advertising and promo- 
tion. Other executives who are well 
known in the field are Robert T. 
Pratt, director of national accounts; 
Ernest Loen, director of manpower 
development ; L. W. Alguire, director 
of service. 

Whenever Mr. Bandoli goes out 
into the field, which is at least every 
three months, he makes it a point to 
meet wives and families, entertaining 
them at dinner whenever possible. 

This friendly policy, pursued at 
every opportunity by everyone includ- 
ing the president and vice-president, 
has drawn Clary’s 400 sales outlets 
close together—which doesn’t happen 
in very many large commercial or- 
ganizations. 
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New Books for 
Marketing Men 


Books reviewed or mentioned in _ this 
column are not available from SALES 
MANAGEMENT. Please order from your 


book store or direct from the publisher. 


The Art of Administration. By Ordway 
Tead. Published by McGraw-Hill Book 
Company, Inc. Price, $3.75. 

The jacket of this book by the author of 
[he Art of Leadership, calls it the “what, 
why and how of administrative work in 
relation to leadership, personal power, 
authority and co-ordination in top manage- 
ment.” And as Lawrence A. Appley, presi- 
dent, American Management Society, says 
in a foreword: “[It] is an inquiry into 

. achievements which we understand 
today as management.” Dr. Tead believes 
that the responsibilities of the men who 
direct American corporate and _ institu- 
tional organizations is greater than many 

f them realize. : 


Effective Employee and Community Re- 
lations in Action. Published by Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers, Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. Price, 
tonon-ANA members, $5.00. 

This excellent portfolio is a series of 
case histories of outstanding employe and 
vommunity relations programs. It has been 
built around the experiences of 10 top- 
fight companies in handling such delicate 
problems, employe and community-wise, 
as closing a plant but maintaining com- 
munity good will; community participa- 
tion; dramatization of free enterprise; 
making the most of opening a new plant. 


Policy Manual: Getting Military Work. 
By Walter Lord. Published by Business 
Reports, Inc., 225 West 34th St. New 
York, 1, N. Y. Price, $12.50. 

_ Everybody, it would seem, is again try- 
ing for a military contract. Mr. Lord 
believes that to adjust to the advance in 
military science, firms should first analyze 
to what extent their regular products can 
be fitted into the new requirements, in- 
vestigate whether slight re-design or re- 
modeling can do the job and, finally, work 
ut an intelligent conversion plan. 


Cost of Distribution Services. Published 
by Domestic Distribution Department, 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, Washington, 6, D. C. Price, $1.00. 
Distr: tors, today, perform an array 
of services which people want: This is 
because distribution has become a major 
element of U. S. life within recent years. 
This booklet aims to improve general 
understanding of the important field of 
distribution, 


The Social Responsibility of Manage- 
ment. 1). Stuart Chase, Stanley H. Rut- 
tenberg iwin G. Nourse and William 
B. Giy Jr. Published by School of 
Comme: Accounts and Finance, New 
York University. Price, $2.00. 

Four distinguished leaders, a social 
‘ngimeer, a representative of labor, an 
economis ind a representative of manage- 
ment, have combined their ideas and 


piace: day : on a single subject—manage- 
nent's social responsibility. 
JUNE i, 1951 
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FLORISTS’ TELEGRAPH DELIVERY ASSOCIATION 


Headquarters: Detroit, Michigan 


CLOWERS-BY-WIRE 


*'You’re workin’ late, Mr. Blake!’ She was 
beginning to empty the baskets. 

“Yes. Mrs. Flynn, and ’'m worried. I can’t make de- 
livery on time to one of my biggest accounts.” 
‘Ah, wire ’em flowers 

and say you’re sorry. That'll cool ’em off.” 
I sat her down in my chair . . . because 
she'd solved the problem. Knowing Harry 
Thurber, I knew he’d react perfectly to 

a personal touch. FLOWERS-BY-WIRE? 
Perfect! I’ve used my F.T.D. Florist 

often since then to say it with 
FLOWERS-BY-WIRE on business occasions. 
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FLOWERS ARE BEAUTIFUL BUSINESS BUILDERS 


On opening days ¢ on anniversaries * on special events * as a “thank you” for the 


order * on almost any business occasion ¢ for those at home when you're away. 


You can wire flowers to anywhere ... from anywhere ... more than 15,000 F.T.D. 


and Interflora Member Shops at your service! 
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TACOMA 


1—Think of Tacoma asa 
dominant, important seg- 
ment of the great Puget 
Sound market— where more 
than 50% of Washington’s 


business is concentrated. 


2--Think of Tacoma as an 
individual market covered 
ONLY by the News Tribune. 
Outside dailies deliver only 
13% coverage—against the 
Tribune’s 83% in Tacoma- 
Pierce County. 

Ask Sawyer-Ferguson- 
Walker Co. for the complete 
story. 


fom 


News Tribune 


Over 80,000 Circulation, A.B.C. 


and KTNT 


Transit Radio 


Little Guy—Big Idea 


I once had a physics professor who used to draw some sadistic 
satisfaction from asking his classes, near the end of the term, to try 
to develop a simple and workable definition of “electricity.” Try it 
yourself—and be frustrated. 


In the sales field we have a term that is almost equally hard to 
define: ‘creative selling.”” We know something about the way it can 
be made to work, we can demonstrate it; yet we are usually reduced, 
in defining it, (just as in the case of electricity) to a description of 
something that happened because it was there. The best I can do 
is to suggest that salesmen who practice creative selling develop ideas 
which in one way or another bring a product or a service into direct 
focus with a buyer’s want or need. 


This comment is inspired by a simple, but excellent, example of 
creative sales thinking I ran across last week in my own neighborhood. 
The salesman involved is the owner and operator of a small laundry 
and dry cleaning shop which he recently took over when his father 
retired. Within five blocks he has six competitors. 


Some time ago this shop owner sat back and asked himself what 
he could do to get people to trade with him instead of some other 
shop; what he could do to increase his unit of sale; what he could do 
to give the customer a “plus.” 


And here’s the creative selling idea he worked out: He bought 
some big corrugated boxes—big enough, let us say, to hold two 
winter coats, six wool dresses, two men’s suits, and some assorted 
wool blouses and sweaters. Then he said this to his prospects: “Gather 
up your winter things and let me clean them. Then I will store, for 
the summer, free of charge, all the garments that you can get into 
one of these boxes. They will be stored with furs, in suitable space 
in a refrigerated vault, where they will be absolutely safe from moths 
and any other damage. Thus you will not run the risk of storing 
them in your own home or apartment, and you will have all the extra 
closet space that these clothes usually occupy during the summer. All 
it costs you is the price of the cleaning . . . which you will want to 
have done anyway.” 


This idea is turning out to have strong appeal to the custom 
most of whom live in apartments where closet space is at a premi 
Housewives see an opportunity to forget the tedious job of m: 
proofing. They’ re dragging in armfuls of clothes and saying ‘“] 
‘em away.” And the sales checks made out by the dry cleane: 
far above average because they involve six to 15 garments. Th 
little additional overhead involved for the shopkeeper because he 
the cold storage space under lease anyway for furs. 


It seems to me that this simple idea matches the best concept 
creative selling. It meets the standard of my rather clumsy defin 
of creative selling as something ‘‘which in one way or another b 
a product or a service into direct focus with a buyer’s want or ne 


My dry cleaner is a “little guy.”’ But if he keeps on with this 
of selling, he won't be little very long. 
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Sa’ smen as Guessers 


isn’t often that a book about selling hits the best-seller lists. 
Frank Bettger’s “How I Raised Myself from Failure to Success 
in elling” is now in its ninth printing, and a mighty good book it is. 


— 
~~ 


just hope the thousands of salesmen who read it won’t miss the 
gr¢ it common denominator of its meaning. It’s just possible that it 
m.cht be missed because Mr. Bettger has wisely presented his subject 
matter in terms of single important lessons he learned, from one 
source or another, about the technique of salesmanship. 


The strength of the book, it seems to me, lies in the fact that it so 
-learly demonstrates the need for every salesman to learn the art of self- 
analysis. 


Not long ago the sales director for one of the country’s largest 
ianufacturers of industrial products observed to me, that one of the 
1ain weaknesses of salesmen is that they tend “‘to guess their way 
through” sales situations. ‘They just haven’t developed this priceless 
ability for self-analysis. 


— oo 


\lanagement can stimulate appetite to learn, can furnish some 
tools, and provide some opportunity for group study, but the will 
to continuous self-analysis and the discipline to apply the fruits of 
analysis in daily work, must come from the salesman himself. 


“Adventures”... Etc. 


In this issue SALES MANAGEMENT continues its current series of 
articles called “Adventures in Selling,” in which members of the SM 
staff go shopping for branded merchandise and turn in a report on 
what happened. We’re not purposefully seeking examples of good 
selling or bad selling . . . we’re taking them as they come. Unfor- 
tunately, most of the stories reveal only too clearly that the retail 
counter is truly the sales bottleneck. 


At the same time our editors are scouting for more good case his- 
tories of plans manufacturers in various fields have developed to meet 
the need for a better quality of selling at the dealer level. (Within 
a year or sO we've reported on activities of Carnation milk, Formfit, 
Dow, Joyce shoes, and Johnson & Johnson, among others. ) 


Like it or not, many a manufacturer who has not yet assumed part of 
the responsibility for improved salesmanship at the retail level, is going 
to have to do so. He will have to do so if he wants to minimize the waste 
he now suffers because potential demand created by advertising is not 
being cashed when the buyer presents himself at the retail counter. 


The probability is that study will show that any program to be 
set up to aid dealers with their training problems will have to be 
zanized on a continuing basis with a permanent staff. The reason: 
h retail turnover. This is a job, too, that needs specialized tools. 
We must have training aids built to the level of understanding of 
average retail salesperson. We shall have to make use of films 
an’ graphic aids of other kinds. We shall probably have to change 
the direction of training for our own sales forces to equip them for 
service as training consultants and meeting leaders. We may see the 
w .dom of trade paper advertising which is focused more on services 
th manufacturer can and will provide for helping the dealer move 
goods, rather than on the goods itself. Never forget it: the dealer 
h-»self must be sold on the need for better selling performance 
b -ore the salespeople themselves can be reached. 


he road-blocks to sales set up by the indifference and ignorance 
meet the average customer at the retail counter can no longer 
‘nored by the manufacturer who makes the goods. He’s the un- 
'y loser, and sooner or later he will have to assume some share 
esponsibility for correction. 


A. R. HAHN 
Managing Editor. 


JUST 
BETWEEN 


US... 


Take a look at the buying power 
in the rich Quad-City market. 
1951 Sales Management Survey of 
Buying Power figures reveal total 
effective buying income of 4$402,- 
783,000, 2nd Davenport alone has 
an average effective buying income 
per family of $5,947! Small wonder 
that hundreds of advertisers aim 
for the Quad-City market (Daven- 
port, Iowa, Reck Island, Moline 
and East Moiine, Illinois) . . . 
through THE DAVENPOR 
NEWSPAPERS. 


PUNCTUATE YOUR 
SALES In This 
RICH QUAD-CITY 
MARKET 
By Using The 
DAVENPORT 
NEWSPAPERS 


The Only Newspapers with Home 
Delivered Circulation on both the 
Iowa and Illinois sides of the im- 
portant Quad-City market. 


le Du eit 
Neuyp Yat 2s 


THE DAILY TIMES 
THE DEMOCRAT & LEADER 


represented nationally -by 
Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


MAKE MORE 
SALES!! 


{ 95 : NASSAU-SUFFOLK 
INDUSTRIAL DIRECTORY 
e Freight carriers; air, truck, railroad 
e marketing, purchasing & traffic aids 
e 3,283 key executives 
e 63 water districts 
e 711 manufacturers 
e public utilities 
e 101 banks 
“Long Island's Major Defense Production 
Center" 
Order Now! $5.00 per copy 


INDUSTRIAL BUREAU 


THE LONG ISLAND ASSOCIATION 
GARDEN CITY, N. Y. 
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How to sell 
3 different 
publics with 
| newspaper 


A manufacturer of a new, flexible 
plastic material had a three-fold 
selling problem: 


. To sell manufacturers who could 
use the plastic in their products; 


. To reach the retail trade; 


. To popularize the product name 
and its identifying label among 
consumers. 


After lengthy consideration of many 
national media, The New York Times 
was chosen exclusively to do this 
difficult 3-way job. 


A full-page ad in The Times, followed 
by 30-inch ads run every week, 
achieved “phenomenal” results. 


Over 200 manufacturers replied. Two 
orders alone sold 200,000 yards of the 
material. Mail order houses responded, 
as did distributors as far away as the 
West Coast. 


Salesmen reported that the ads made 
it easier for them to see buyers and 
purchasing agents, and no longer was 
it necessary to explain the product. 


Consumers? There were hundreds of 
“where to buy” inquiries from 
housewives. 


This kind of sales success is 
practically a trade-mark of advertising 
in The New York Times... because 
The Times moves your product 

out of your plant, off dealer’s shelves 
—and so moves up your profits. Let 

us tell you more about The New York 
Times, for 32 years first in advertising 
in the world’s first market. 


Che New York Times 


YORK, BOSTON 


SAN FRANCISCC 


a. 


PARKER Pty 
’ DUCT 


Parker-prepared mats give dealers that professional touch. 


The Pay-Off to Parker's 
Plunge into Co-op Ads 


lt took the 63-year-old Parker Pen Co. just 60 years to make 
up its mind to go 50-50 with its dealers. In the first year, 


newspaper lineage doubled, but Parker's investment rose 


only one-third. And the control method is noteworthy. 


Based on an interview by Lester B. Colby with 


JAMES N. BLACK - 
The Parker Pen Co. 


The Parker Pen Co., Janesville, 
Wis., 63 years old, has been a na- 
tional advertiser for 53 years. Three 
years ago, for the first time, it 
launched an all-out cooperative ad- 
vertising campaign with its 20,000 
accounts. Once before, back in the 
mid-twenties, it toyed with the idea 
briefly but decided that it was not 
ready. That short flight went mildly 
sour. 

“It takes more than willingness to 
toss money into the pot to make co- 
operative advertising pay off,” says 


Vice-President in Charge of Sales 


James N. Black, vice-president in 
charge of sales. “No one would think 
of cooperative advertising as a tod 
for selling Idaho potatoes. The point 
I want to make is that the sales set-up 
must be right and the product must 
be right. Otherwise, the fight is lost 
before it starts. 
“Before we could launch a natiot 
wide cooperative program w th any 
hope of making it pay for Parker o 
our dealers, we knew that we had to 
have one outstanding item in ou 
lines: We got it only 10 years 2g 
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when we introduced the Parker ‘51’ 
pen. To date we have invested more 
than $15,000,000 in advertising and 
point-of-purchase effort to establish a 
consumer preference for the ‘51’. 

“That done, we felt sure we could 
go ahead with full confidence that 
such a program could be carried 
through with certainty of success. It 
has succeeded and now we have both 
feet planted firmly in the field of 
cooperative advertising.” 


Selling Peaks 


Here are some of the factors that 
entered into the program, some of the 
techniques and results. Mr. Black 
tells the story like this: 

Fine gift fountain pens and pencils, 
Parker's forte, go into peak sales sea- 
sons three times a year. These sea- 
sons are (a) May and June, the time 
of Mother’s Day, Father’s Day, 
graduations and weddings; not pinch- 
penny times in our lives but the times 
when lasting, prideful presents are 
given; (b) September, when the 
young folks are going away to uni- 
versities, colleges and finishing schools 
and hearts open up; (c) November 
and December, Christmas buying, 
which means once more goodwill and 
a loosening of the purse strings to 
give gifts that will be long treasured. 

Parker Pen’s national advertising, 
usually full-page and double-page 
spreads in full color in the widest 
circulated national magazines, has 
been timed for many years to hit mil- 
lions of homes before and during 
these seasons. It has constantly 
worked up special promotions and 
drives, impressive point-of-purchase 
pieces, envelope fillers and newspaper 
mats by the scores, each pointed at 
one of the three special seasons, to aid 
Parker dealers. 

The company has continuously 
maintained well over a hundred ac- 
count managers. “Account manager” 
is a term used to dignify its on-the- 
road salesmen. These, out in the field 
the year around, have never-endingly 
preached the gospel to dealers of tie- 
ing-in their local advertising with 
Parker's vast national seasonal maga- 
zine and major market newspaper 
promotions, 

Dealers did just that, increasingly 
and to their profit, through the years, 
but more and more the account man- 
agers reported back to Parker head- 
quarters that they were saying to 
them: 

“If you are so enthusiastic about 
this, where is your money? Why are 
you not participating with us right 

ere in our own city?” 

Some manufacturers, and some 
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Which reaches more families 


. Detroit? 


Here are the coverage facts 


(Corporate Limits) 


LIFE.........14% 
POST.........9% 
LOOK.........8% 


COLLIER’S.........8% 
Narada. ........37% mussnininon 


of 20% coverage in 189 


with the Detroit adjacent markets of 1,000 
Free Press or more population 


and the picture is similar 
in all Parade cities of origin 


The Sunday Picture Magazine 
Providing a Minimum of 20% Coverage in nearly 


2000 Markets - 
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Make your account our next success story! 
Write, wire, phone: 


SELL 
SELL 


SELL 
— 3 


MORE WITH A 


Viewmarcter 


The Easel Portfolio That Dis- 
plays One Sheet at a Time 


As each sheet is viewed, it is 
flipped over the top. Special con- 
struction allows all sheets to lie per- 
fectly flat without expensive cloth 
hinging. Loose leaf. 

Simply lift Viewmaster by the front 
cover and the automtatic easel sets 
it up firmly. 

Carried in stock in four sizes. 


* Also 100s of other items. 
SEND FOR FREE FOLDER 


Sales “Jools, Jue. 


1224 W. Madison, Chicago 7 


very good advertising men, maintain 
that cooperative advertising is a club 
used to beat advertising money out of 
dealers’ tills; that it is some sort of 
wily squeeze worked to the disadvan- 
tage of the helpless victim. They cry 
that it is unethical, a form of dirty 
pool. 


Dealers’ Views 


The Parker Pen Company’s find- 
ings were that many, many dealers 
looked upon it as a shoe on a different 
foot. These dealers thought a little 
spray of “company money,” hosed in 
their direction and locally, was some- 
thing to be wished for. In other 
words, they were conditioned and 
ripe for cooperative advertising. 
Proof: Hadn’t their own local adver- 
tising, paid by them 100%, proved 
profitable ? 

During and right after the war, 
sales effort was little needed. But, in 
1948 the plan again received serious 
study. Finally, in March 1949, 
Parker management felt the hour was 
ripe. So the account managers over 
night began to approach Parker deal- 
ers with the announcement. 

“Gentlemen,” they said, “coopera- 
tive advertising is back, and we have 
it!” 

The impact of the announcement 
was enormous. That first year more 
than 8,000 dealers participated in the 
program. It resulted in more than 
doubling the space used in newspa- 
pers, large and small, throughout the 
United States at an increase of only 
one-third in Parker’s newspaper ex- 
penditures. 

“That was a good deal for us, 
says Mr. Black, “‘and it was good for 
the retailer, too, since we paid half of 
his costs.” 

Going into a far-flung program 
such as this, he cautions, it is vital 
that a management maintains certain 
brakes and controls. There can be 
dangers, such as_ over-enthusiastic 
dealers out-spending themselves in 
their field. Then, too, bookkeeping 
must be simple and orderly, else loop- 
holes develop or the mechanics _be- 
come too costly. 

Parker Pen maintains a governor 
on its dealer participation in this 
manner: The company will pay 50% 
of the dealer’s advertising up to 5% 
of his total purchases from Parker 
for the year. This makes a fifty-fifty 
deal, yet insures that it never gets out 
of hand. Bookkeeping is kept to a 
minimum by a very simple device. 

When a dealer has run an adver- 
tisement in his local paper, meeting 
the terms of the agreement, he simply 
sends Parker a tearsheet along with 


” 


the bill as proof of pub! cation, 
Parker then issues the prope™ credj: 
and the incident is closed. n this 
manner costs growing out of ¢ :ecking 
and accounting are maintaine4 at , 
very low level. 

While most of the coopera: ive ad. 
vertising naturally goes to the local 
newspapers, daily and week'y, the 
dealer may use radio, television, 
poster boards or any other recognized 
media. 

This coonerative advertising has 
not reduced in any way Parker's 
long-time program for its own adver- 
tising for which it pays 100%. It 
consistently buys space, sometimes in 
two or three newspapers, in almost 
400 cities in the United States. Two 
hundred and twelve of these news- 
papers, representing 40% of Parker's 
total linage, are audited by the Ad- 
vertising Checking Bureau to give 
Parker a gauge of the program’s effec- 
tiveness. The company’s total adver- 
tising schedule, in national magazines 
and newspapers, currently runs to 
more than $2,000,000 annually. 

World War II, Parker executives 
are quick to say, was a big factor in 
placing the Parker “51” pen in the 
position where a whole series of mer- 
chandising drives could be built 
around it, ending up with the suc- 
cessful introduction of the coopera- 
tive advertising program. The pen 
was new at the start of the war and 
it quickly drew the attention of mil- 
lions of G.Ls. 


"51" Bartering 


Parents bought them in enormous 
numbers as parting gifts for boys go- 
ing into the service. As a present it 
was a natural because, carried in a 
pocket, it was a continuous sugges 
tion to “write home, boy.” 

In a few months soldiers and sail- 
ors were scattered over the face of the 
earth and almost everywhere they 
found themselves in inflation-crippled 
countries. That meant bartering. Peo- 
ple who had never known a fountain 
pen went wild about them. Along 
with wrist watches, coffee, ch: olate, 
cigarettes and foodstuffs, Parke: “51° 
pens became a prime medi m 0 
barter. They were swapped every- 
where, often for several tim:- their 
actual worth. 

So, millions of men who hid cat- 
ried the “51” pens abroad can home 
without them. But the name “5! . 
was so indelibly impressed upc their 
minds that whenever they tho ght of 
a pen they automatically tho zht of 
this particular Parker. Dur 2g all 
this time, government cont: »! had 
limited the output of the “5 
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At war’s end, with controls off, 
Parker management recognized a 
huge fi d for a pen, similar and with 
family resemblance, that could be 
sold at « lower price. The result was 
a new yen, known as the “21”, cost- 
ing about half as much. Yet it had 
that sirsilarity known as “character.” 
Name and design were both similar. 

Thu:. with the cooperative adver- 
tising plan, built around the ae | ig 
‘t was easy to carry the “little 
brother’ along. 

Because, with the start of the co- 
operative advertising campaign, new 
advertising was available for more 
newspapers, the advertising depart- 
ments of the papers went into action 
and solicited tie-ins from dealers. 
Armed with mats and copy, available 
from the Parker company, they 
helped Parker field men put the pro- 
gram over. 

“There’s psychology, too, at work 
in a cooperative advertising program,” 
says Mr. Black. ““When a company 
goes out and gives its products wide 
national and newspaper promotion, 
dealers everywhere, being human, 
take. it more or less as a matter of 
course. When they put their own 
money in they think more. They want 
dividends on investment. They are 
sure to give more attention to inform- 
ing and training salespeople. They’ll 
take inore pains with point-of-pur- 
chase material. 

“The dealer who has his own per- 
sonal investment stake in the deal 
easily can be a better dealer day in 
and day out. That is, if he has a prod- 
uct that will really get buying re- 
sponse from the public. But coopera- 
tive advertising, nation-wide and with 
20,000 dealers as we have, can drain 
out money fast unless you have the 
right sort of leading, merchantable 
item to promote. 

“So analyze your product before 
you act. Circumstances and product 
made The Parker Pen Company’s 
first serious venture into cooperative 
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advert'sing in more than 60 years a 
sad . ” 
Satistactory one. 


N“* FOR LILLIPUTIANS ... for 


C--vrolet dealers, is this exact- 
sc car model. It's part of a 
ki of 12 cars used by the dealers 
tc demonstrate colors and body 
sty cs. To top it all off: Each 
urs a bank, too! 
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The HOUSTON CHRONICLE 


is now @— in the nation 
in Total Advertising 


As measured for first three months 
of 1951 by Media Records, Inc. 


] 


- Los Angeles Times. 


ne 10,103,219 lines 
- Chicago Tribune --..100 
a + 10,041,896 lines 
ADVERTISING 

OF FIRST. TEN Ha 

Pet conan ‘ Milwaukee Journal 
(BOTH SIX-DAY 

AND SEVEN-DAY 


9,687,935 lines 


For the year 1950 The Houston Chronicle was 
tenth among the nation’s greatest newspapers in 
total advertising linage. Its impressive rise to 
seventh is further evidence of The Chronicle’s 
dominating position as Houston’s one great 
family newspaper. To sell the South’s Number 
One Market economically and effectively, use 
Houston’s Number One Newspaper. 


The Houston Chronicle 


R. W. McCARTHY M. J. GIBBONS THE BRANHAM COMPANY 
Advertising Director National Advertising Manager National Representatives 


FIRST IN HOUSTON IN CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING FOR 38 CONSECUTIVE YEARS 
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‘ iN a Nearly 2'4 million valuable merchandise coupons now being mailed 
} 5 Wi oe ; to homes in Cleveland and nearby communities* 
Z It’s a round-up of volues...« bargain rodeo—your opportunity to corral real savings 
— ‘ t\ N on some of the finest products your grocer carries. They’re yours for less during the sensational Donnelley Coupon 
aw, \ 
. 4 area with these products. Naturally, éffers ore good for « limited time only, so don't delay . . . 
y 
. Y XS mM 7 REDEEM COUPONS NOW AT YOUR FAVORITE GROCER’S! 


Donnelley —_ € 


once you've tried them. That’s the reason for these wonderful coupon ofters—to acquaint more h kers in this 


yy 


Round-Up. They're already favorites in many homes, maybe in yours. If not, they certainly will be 
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Newspaper advertisers hustled housewives into cashing their 45 million merchandise coupons. 


How to Give Away $4 Million 


Based on an interview with A.M. ANDERSEN, 
Vice-President, Direct Mail and Advertising, The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 


. . ° ° ° *il: competitive items. All were couponed 
Housewives in 18 major markets are turning in $4 million a team cneat ame tie 


worth of coupons on $12 million worth of merchandise. coupon was worth 15 cents; the Kit 
° chen Klenzer coupon, 5 cents. Prod- 
Here is a backstage look at the mechanics of a huge pro- ucts couponed in the bigger, coast 
° ° . to-coast campaign, 21 in all, were: 
motion staged by Donnelley for some big name advertisers. —_Boller’s ginger ale, Canada Dry git 
ger ale, Delrich margarine, Felso, 
Grapette, Instant Sanka, Ju’cy Or- 
ange, My-T-Fine desserts, Old 
Multiple couponing on a scale were made the last three weeks of Dutch Cleanser, Oliv-Ilo soaps, Pills- 
never attempted before, one of the March, starting in New England and bury cake mixes, Pillsbury pancake 
biggest efforts of the kind in the his- moving westward. Twenty-one prod- mix, Pillsbury pie crust mix, Roman 
tory of merchandising, was completed ucts were couponed, but not in all Cleanser, 7-Minit Ready-to-Make 
early this spring. Feeling the way, a markets. An advertiser could buy Pie, Snowy Bleach, Tetley tea, Tree 
so-called trial run, limited to Chicago any part of the complete coverage. tea, Velvet peanut butter, Waxtex 
and close-in suburbs, was made in The 18 markets covered: Boston, and Wesson oil. 
January. This mailing reached 1,- Providence, Hartford, Worcester, “Few, if any, merchandising de 
100,000 families. Each envelope con- Springfield, Philadelphia, Washing- vices can equal the coupon as a means 
tained six individual coupons with an ton, Pittsburgh, Buffalo, Baltimore, of stimulating sales right now and in 
average value of 10 cents each, re- New York, Los Angeles, San Diego, exactly the markets desired,” says A: 
deemable for grocery store products. San Francisco-Oakland, Chicago, M. Andersen, vice-president 
The second mailing, a smashing Cleveland, Detroit and St. Louis. charge of direct mail and advertising 
record breaker, followed a few weeks Several hundred suburbs of these for The Reuben H. Donnelley Corp. 
later. It involved 45,000,000 coupons markets were included. “Housewives go for a bargain, ® 
mailed to more than 10,000,000 Promoted and advertised widely as who does not? A coupon arrives. It 
homes in 18 markets. In the Chicago “the Donnelley Coupon Round-Up,” has definite value. It is redeemable 
campaign the coupons distributed the campaign was organized and con- at a store where the shopper buys 
were worth $660,000 toward the pur- ducted by The Reuben H. Donnelley regularly. ‘There are no strings 4 
chase of almost $3,000,000 worth of Corp., Chicago. tached, no complications. 
merchandise ; in the larger couponing, Products couponed in the Chicago “If this were not true, couponing 
the slips were worth no less than $4.- test run were: Swans Down cake would not be so standard a sa'es pro 
000,000 toward the purchase of $12,- mixes, Wesson oil, Libby’s peas, motional technique. Many of the 
000,000 worth of merchandise. Simoniz floorwax, Parkay oleomar- biggest and smartest merchandisers 1 
Mailings in the larger couponing garine and Kitchen Klenzer, non- the country coupon regularly on 4! 
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Call the H.A.S. man 
for the facts 

about Detroit 
...and by the way, 


he won’t tell you 


that 


the great and growing 
Detroit Market 

can be covered 

by the Detroit Times alone. 
Detroit is bigger than 


any one newspaper. 


You’re missing something 


if you miss The Detroit Times 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY HEARST ADVERTISING SERVICE 
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Predict Record Public School ™ 
Enrollment . . . over 33,000,000 


CHICAGO :— The opinions and ex- 
ample of people in the educational 
field will, during the coming school 
year, have wider impact than ever 
before, says Georgia C. Rawson, 
Executive Vice President of State 
Teachers Magazines 


“What teachers say and do has 
always been reflected back to mil- 
lions of homes,” Miss Rawson 
idds, “but this influence is more 
important than ever before because 
it extends to more homes.” 


Many advertisers and industry 
groups now provide teachers with 
informative material that tells an 
authentic story in format that 
makes it acceptable for classroom 
use. 


This teaching help is offered to the 
individual teachers through State 
Teachers Magazines. These 44 pub- 
lications reach 823,320 public school 
teachers and administrators. Each 
is individually edited and published 
for school people in one state. 


Get the complete story of the edu- 
cational field and State Teachers 
Magazines in a file size, 12-page 
folder. It’s free. Write for it to 
Georgia (CC. Rawson, Executive 
Vice President, State Teachers 
Magazines, 309 North Michigan 
Avenue, Chicago 1, Illinois. 


Your Best Bet in 
Plastic Sales Helps 


Let Sillcocks-Miller 
engineers help you 
translate your sales 
promotion ideas 
into productive 
selling items 
fabricated from 
plastics. 

Since 1910, 
these spe- 
cialists have 
built up the 
finest plastic 
fabrication 
facilities ...a 
most dependable 
source for your re- 
quirements. 


niced 
by 


SILLCOCKS-MILLER 


Find out 

today how 

you can use 

plastics for win- 

dow displays, 

point-of-sale 

material, pack- 
aging, presenta- 
tions, portfolios, 
premiums, ad- 
vertising helps. 

etc. 


Write for complete 
facts or send details 
for quotation. 


The SILLCOCKS-MILLER Company 


Pioneers in Plastic Fabrication Since 1910 


West Parker Ave. 


a 


Maplewood, N_J. 


enormous scale and at tremendous 
cost, going it alone. ‘They do it for 
one reason: It pays. Multiple cou- 
poning splits the cost between the par- 
ticipants and at the same time in- 
creases the effectiveness of the cam- 
paign for each. 

“Effectiveness is measured mainly, 
but not entirely, by redemptions. Usu- 
ally redemptions in a multiple coupon- 
ing are higher than when a single 
product is promoted. ‘The housewife, 
instead of receiving a single coupon 
worth, say, a dime, gets a number of 
them totaling in value 70 or 80 cents. 
This is real money and she is much 
more conscious of the opportunity for 
saving it represents. 


"The Deal" 


There’s a lot to a coupon promo- 
tion of this kind over and beyond the 
job of assembling and mailing the cou- 
pons themselves. The deal takes the 
form of a complete promotional pack- 
age. ‘This includes the coupon itself, 
the envelope, the postage, all handl- 
ing, and the use of the Donnelley 
consumer list prepared in this instance 
for Chicago alone at a cost of more 
than $50,000. 

To make a couponing effort suc- 
ceed, the cooperation of the retailers 
who are going to redeem the coupons 
must be obtained. 
formed in advance of what is coming, 
and they must cooperate by stocking 
the items adequately to meet the sud- 
den, large demand. ‘They must make 
special displays of promoted items, 
put up banners of various kinds, and 
in other ways promote the redemp- 
tions in their store or stores. Some 
will want to tie-in their own adver- 
tising with the campaign. 

Preliminary to the Chicago coupon- 
ing more than 8,500 grocers, plus 
corporate and voluntary chains, were 
contacted at least twice to inform 
them of what was planned; to show 
them how to gain maximum advant- 
age from the campaign; to advise 
them what items to stock; to provide 
them with display materials and 
ideas; to explain the redemption pro- 
cedure; to supply them with redemp- 
tion kits. 

Since wholesalers also play a vital 
role in such a program, they were 
contacted, informed of the coming 
promotion, advised to check their 
stocks, check with their salesmen, 
and take any other steps advisable. 

Tie-in advertising is important in 
such a promotion but Donnelley did 
not rely on it. Full-page advertise- 
ments were run in the Chicago Daily 
News and the Chicago Tribune, in 
the latter in full color, to inform 
housewives of the Round-Up and to 
urge them to take advantage of the 


They must be in- ° 


coupons they received. Similarly, page 
advertisements were used in the 
bigger, 18-market Round-Up. places 
for Donnelley by the Fulton-\orrs. 
sey Co., Chicago. 

Finally, Donnelley took cae of ajj 
details connected with the edemp- 
tions. Grocers sent their co:ipons to 
Donnelley in pre-addressed © \velopes 
which were provided; Doniilley jg. 
sued checks covering the \ alue of 
the coupons, plus the servic: bonys 
to the merchants. ‘The entire pro. 
gram was included in the cost of the 
package, $15 per thousand coupons in 
the mail. 

Study of the list of products cou- 
poned coast-to-coast might lead to the 
suggestion that competitive _ items 
were couponed. ‘This was not true in 
any one market. If the manutacturer 
of one product bought certain mar- 
kets, no competing product was cou- 
poned in that market. 


Market Selection 


Two Cudahy products, Delrich 
margarine and Old Dutch Cleanser 
were couponed in all 18 markets, 
Other products were couponed in 
most of the markets. ‘This policy 
made it possible for manufacturers 
who had not couponed before to ex- 
periment with the method in selected 
spots. Others could give a shot in the 
arm to markets which were lagging. 
Manufacturers with limited distribu- 
tion could cover their distribution 
areas only. 

Redemptions in the Chicago 
Round-Up area reached more than 
30% for several items by early May 
and were still coming in. ‘This & 
higher than is ordinarily expected. 
Estimates are not as yet available for 
the second Round-Up. 

No advertiser using the Round-Up 
was willing to reveal actual figures 
on results for competitive reasons, but 
the following facts were given to 
Donnelley with permission to use 
them without divulging names: 


One advertiser opened up 2,(00 
new independent retail outlets for 
its couponed product in Chicago 
alone. 


Another never had been ab! 
place its product in one of 
largest chains operating in Chic 
Now every unit in the cHain i: 
city stocks the product. 

Another opened up a large « 


organization for its products | 
Louis. 


Another, through the s¢ 
Round-Up, now sells to two 
chains in Cleveland that neve 
fore handled its products. 


Val S. Bauman, sales man 
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the National Tea Co., Chicago, gave 
Donne! ey a letter in which he said : 

“W. now have had an opportunity 
+) anavze and appraise the results 
of the wo Donnelley coupon Round- | 
Ups, tae one in January and the 
March promotion just completed. 

“The amount of couponed mer- 
chandise moved by our stores during 
these promotions has been nothing 
short of phenomenal. This is sufh- 
cient justification to us for having 
spent over $6,000 on these promotions 
for additional full-page newspaper 
advertising in support of these two 
couponing campaigns.” 

Robert A. Davis, assistant adver- 
tising manager for the Kraft Foods 
Co., in a letter to the Donnelley man- 
agement, said : 


What It Cost 


“When analyzed on a cost basis, 
our participation in the Round-Up 
was the most successful promotion we 
have ever put behind Parkay mar- 
garine, including our three national 


contests and national premium offers. S [ 7 
“The Donnelley Coupon Round- | a CS LOW al, 00. 
Up increased not only our volume at 
a nominal cost, but won over a great- when WITAR sells the Norfolk 
Metropolitan Sales Area for You 


er percentage of new customers at 
the lowest cost we have been able to | 
get. We want to be informed of any | 
future operations you undertake along | 
these lines.” | Metropolitan Sales Area—Norfolk, Portsmouth, Newport News, 
Such results, Mr. Andersen points | 
| 


out. would not have been realized but Virginia. And, WTAR brings home the Sales at lowest cost 


for the wholehearted cooperation of | wearer 
grocers both large and small. In the po 
second Round-Up in Chicago all At- oe . 
lati- & Pacithe stoves had eines div BMB shows 85-90% penetration in this four-county metro- 
plays. The National Tea Co., Chi- | politan market—PLUS 50%, or more, in 27 other counties in 
cago, was especially aggressive. Both | : 

chains used newspaper space liberally 2 states. Hooper says most Nor-folks listen to WTAR most of 
to promote redemptions in their stores. | the time. So, WTAR delivers more listeners per dollar than 

“Careful and complete organiza- | 
tion of a couponing campaign is what 
makes it succeed,” says Mr. Ander- | tions. Easy to see why you need WTAR to sell Virginia's largest 
sen. “We did not invent multiple | 
couponing. It has been tried out 
many times with varying results. | 
Such 1 promotion can easily fall short | Put WTAR to work for you today. Call your Petry Man for 
ot an‘icipated results if the mailing 
list is inadequate. 

“Acain, the organization behind 
the piomotion must maintain its an- 
nounc| schedules. Advertisers who 
contra t for a particular market, and 
at a s ecified time, naturally will do 
a lot of preliminary work on their 
own. ' is vital that they be protected. 
The ¢ tire campaign must move for- 
ward vith clock-like precision, and | 
there -an be no letdown once it is | 
starte’ We are merchandisers in a | 

| 
| 


The potential is plump for your product in the Norfolk 


any other local station, or any combination of other local sta- 


market. 


availabilities, or write us. 


NBC Affiliate 
5,000 Watts Day and Night 


“Al 


Www 


WL 


WwW 
Yaa 
Qas 


Vg 


Nationally Represented by 
EDWARD PETRY & CO., Inc. 


specia. ‘ed field and we surely will 
contin - our multiple couponing. Our 
custon rs, because of this experience, 
Want - that way.” 


Norfolk, Virginia 
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How Does Your Product Acceptance 
Vary in These 15 Markets? 


In St. Paul 78.59% of the families choose Skippy peanut 
butter while in Washington, D. C., Peter Pan is bought by 
34.3% with eight other brands fighting it out for the 
balance. Here's an analysis of dozens of consumer items. 


In 15 markets across the United 
States advertisers can again gauge 
how their branded products are be- 
ing received by consumers. They can 
stack their nationally and regionally 
distributed brands against the com- 
petition and see whether they have 
slipped back or nosed ahead since last 
year. They can measure rate of prod- 
uct progress, or the reverse, from one 
city to another. This consumer ac- 
ceptance can be related, in turn, to a 
given market’s population, buying 
power, outlets, and to the manufac- 
turer's own distribution pattern and 
promotion efforts. 

‘The newspapers in 15 different 
cities have again published an annual 
“Consumer Analysis” formulated up- 
on that of The Milwaukee Journal 
—now 27 years old. The Journal has 
prepared the 151-page ‘1951 Con- 
solidated Consumer Analysis’’ in col- 
laboration with the 14 other news- 
papers. It contains —#in table and 
chart form—information on 144 sub- 
jects. The book is a digest of 2,000 
pages of factual information taken 
from the individual reports. A total 
of 35,000 representative families were 
interviewed to glean the facts and 
figures that throw more light on the 
battle of the brands and illumine the 
struggle for markets. 

New markets added this vear are 
Washington, D. C., and Duluth- 
Superior. Included is a composite pic- 
ture of population, retail sales, man- 
ufacturing, etc., for each market. 
Sources: for population, 1950 Cen- 
sus; for families, Census and SALES 
MANAGEMENT'S Survey of Buying 
Power—1951; for retail sales, 1948 
Census of Business; for wholesale 
sales, for Effective Buying Income, 
and for farm income, SM’s Survey of 
Buying Power—1951. 

Top brands across the country are 
shown in colored bar charts for 24 
different product classifications. 

This 1951 edition of the Analysis 
is the sixth annual group report pub- 
lished by the cooperating newspapers. 
Rather than being put out in the fall 
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this year, it is issued in the spring for 
summer and fall use. 

Classifications of products include 
foods, beverages, tobacco, soaps and 
cleansers, drugs, cosmetics and toilet- 
ries, household appliances, automotive 
supplies, etc. 

The general picture emerging from 
the report is that every type of prod- 
uct checked bears an individual rela- 
tion to its markets. The three major 
factors would seem to be (1) dis- 
position of manufacturing centers in 
relation to geography of markets, (2) 
competition, (3) the advertiser’s own 
promotion power. But there are 
plenty of exceptions. 


8 Firsts for Hills 


That ‘there’s no accounting for 
people’s tastes’ is born out time and 
again. For example, a higher percent 
(91%, plus) of families in St. Paul 
and in the Duluth-Superior markets, 
the two most northern of the 15, use 
cold cereals than that for any of the 
other markets. But St. Paul chooses 
Wheaties as No. 1, while Duluth- 
Superior makes Kellogg’s Corn Flakes 
its first choice. A higher percent 
(87.7%) of families in the latter 
market also eat more hot cereals than 
in any of .the other measured com- 
munities. 

Of 33 brands of packaged coffee, 
Hills Bros., though not national, 
takes eight firsts, followed by Max- 
well House with two. The combined 
coffees — Eight O'clock, Bokar, and 
Red Circle—of The Great Atlantic & 
Pacific —Tea Co. place second, sixth 
and eighth in Milwaukee and would 
take first place in that city if percent- 
ages were combined. The Pacific 
Coast markets — Fresno, Modesto, 
Sacramento, San Jose, Seattle and 
Spokane—show similar but not exact 
patterns of consumer choice among 
about a dozen brands. The order of 
brand rankings among the other cities 
reported are completely different, one 
from another. While Hills Bros. is 
first in most of the other cities and 


never below fourth where reported, 
Birmingham places this brand ninth, 
giving Red Diamond its first loyalty, 
a brand not represented in any other 
market. Among instant coffees, Nes- 
cafe takes 11 firsts; Borden, three. 

Regular flour for baking in the 
home displays an opposite pattern 
from the highly local baking indus- 
try. Gold Medal takes 10 firsts and 
the remaining five cities give top 
choice to five different brands. 

Margarine demonstrates another 
variant to brand choosing and prod- 
uct using in American markets. Only 
28.6% of St. Paul families use any 
kind of margarine; but 89.5% of the 
families in Birmingham stock it. 
Nucoa, with seven firsts, is ranked 
seventh in St. Paul and in Duluth- 
Superior. 

Vegetable shortening exhibits a 
very national pattern. Percentage of 
families using is very high in all 
cities, ranging from 80% in St. Paul 
to 92.6% in Fresno. Crisco takes 15 
firsts across the board, but is tied for 
first place in St. Paul by Spry which 
also takes 13 second places. 

Still another and rather unique 
pattern, city-to-city, is exhibited by 
Duluth-Superior and Birmingham in 
the canned luncheon field. Of the 
northern market’s families, 55.5% 
use this food, while only 39.9% oi 
families in Birmingham so_ report. 
Furthermore, Duluth-Superior 3s 
dominated by Spam—which holds 14 
firsts across the country — with 
64.5%. Second choice is Treet at 
19.5%. In Birmingham Treet is No. 
1 at 39.1%, Spam No. 2—22.2%— 
with four other brands dividing the 
remainder of the market in ‘early 
equal parts. 

Peanut butter, a product wit high 
acceptance in all 15 markets, shows 
a remarkable variation brai-wise 
among individual cities. In St. Paul, 
second highest city of peanut butter 
spreaders, 78.5% choose Skipp with 
Peter Pan a faraway second at - .6%; 
only one other brand is reported. 
Then in Washington, nine dierent 
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"Be sure to include 
that line about 
the ‘yellow pages” 


MER cas BUYING 


“The client wants to make it easy for readers of 
his advertising to find his dealers. That’s why he 
uses Trade Mark Service in the ‘yellow pages.’ 


“And that’s why he wants his ads to include a line 
like, ‘See the list of our dealers in the ‘yellow pages’ 
of your Classified Telephone Directory.’ In this way 
we make it easy for prospects to buy... and the 
advertising produces more results.” 


National Trade Mark Service displays your client’s 
trade-mark or brand name over a list of his dealers 
in the Classified Directories. It can be bought in 
32 million directories all over the country or 

in selected localities. 


yIDE FOR OVER 60 Yeap. 


For further information call your local telephone business 
office or see the latest edition of Standard Rate and Data 


brands share the market, tapering in Milwaukee goes to Northern 
down from a first place for Peter Pan Tissue with 60.7%. Scott Tissue is 
of 34.3%. second with 16.5%, and five other 
The bottled catsup is led by Heinz, brands trail. In Modesto, though, 
first choice in 11 cities; Del Monte Scott Tissue leads with a low 21.6% 
is leader in the four California mar- and the remaining choices are spread 
kets. The Heinz catsup ranges from among 10 other brands. 
74% in St. Paul to 17.2% in Sacra- Under products for household 
mento. laundry, nine brands share St. Paul’s 
The ubiquitous product, toilet tis- market with Oxydol first at 27.5%. 
sue, is reportedly stocked by 97.8% In Modesto, Tide is top choice at 
(Spokane) or better by families in 42% (White King is second at 
the 15 markets. Here, too, is evi- 14.8%) among 10 brands. 
denced a wide range of consumer The current edition invites adver- 
choice from city to city. First place tisers, agencies and others to acquire 


THE AKRON MARKET 
on aes te Le, 


Cuyahoga 


fhe U. S. Bureau of the Census 
defines Akron as a separate and 
distinet Metropolitan area. 
This is a rich area where the 
Akron Beacon Journal has Barberton 


100% Coverage 


THE RICH AKRON 
METROPOLITAN AREA 


(Summit County) 


The Akron Metropolitan Area (Summit County) 
plus ....13 Townships in Portage County 
plus... . 7 Townships in Medina County 
plus... . 4 Townships in Wayne County 
plus ....4 Townships in Stark County 


make up Akron’s Retail Trading Area 
vhere practically every home receives Akron’s ONLY 
daily and Sunday newspaper. 


A rich market where there is 
no substitute for the Beacon 
Journal if you wish to reach 
and sell Akron Buyers. 


AKRON BEACON JOURNAL 


John S. Knight, Publisher 
Represented Nationally by: Story, Brooks G Finley 


individual newspapers’ Corsumer 
Analysis books for past years’ trends 
and comparisons on scores sub. 
jects. For example, in the c. tegory 
for hands and face toilet soa», Lux 
takes 10 firsts this year; Ivory three, 
In 1949, Ivory had nine firsts; Pal. 
molive, three. For bath soap: 195] 
finds Lux with seven firsts; Lvory, 
three; Palmolive, two. The 1949 
Analysis also reported Lux with 
seven, but Ivory with two. 

Colgate Tooth Paste has been first 
in the 15, 14 and 13 cities analyzed 
in 1951, 1950 and 1949, respectively, 
Colgate’s Tooth Powder has been 
moving up, now holding 10 firsts, 
Dr. Lyons, which stood nine in 1949, 
has four firsts in the current analysis, 

Toni still leads the home perma- 
nent wave kits with first place in all 
15 markets, as it did in the preceding 
years with 14 and 13 firsts, respec- 
tively. In Milwaukee, percent of use 
of these kits is now 52.1% as against 
38.1% in the 1948 report, 19.5% in 
1947 and 11.3% in 1946. 


Biggest Beer Drinkers 


Beer drinking among men ranges 
from 87.8% in Milwaukee to 46.5% 
in Spokane. Eleven different brands 
hold leadership in the 12 cities re- 
ported. 

Camel cigarets take the 14 firsts of 
the reported markets for men, while 
women give Camels six firsts, Ches- 
terfields five, and Lucky Strikes three. 

In the 1948 Analysis, television 
sets were owned by .4% of families 
in Milwaukee. Today the percent 
of owners is 54.6% in the same city. 

Drugs are purchased primarily in 
independent drug stores. But toiletries 
and cosmetics are bought in various 
types of retail outlets. Independents 
lead in Fresno and Modesto, depart- 
ment stores in St. Paul, Duluth-Supe- 
rior, Columbus, Birmingham and Sac- 
ramento, and chain drug stores lead 
in Washington in the combined field 
of drugs and cosmetics. 

Copies of this study may be ob- 
tained in time for summer and fall 
planning from any of the newspapers 
—or their national representatives— 
which conducted a consumer analysis 
of their markets. The participating 
newspapers are: The Mili aukee 
Journal, The Indianapolis Stcr and 
News, St. Paul Dispatch JF ‘oneer 
Press, Duluth Herald and News 
Tribune, Columbus Dispatc’-Ohio 
State Journal, Omaha W orld-i  erald, 
Birmingham News and Post-l ‘crald, 
The Washington Star, Salt La’ City 
Deseret News, The Fresno Be. The 
Sacramento Bee, The Modes Bee, 
San Jose Mercury-News, The «cattle 
Times, The Spokesman Revic » and 
Spokane Daily Chronicle. 
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No.. But it& another 


STAR Income producer 
for OHIO Farmere / 


Did you think it was the moon? It’s very much down to earth—the way 
it means business for Ohio farmers. 


It's an egg...many times enlarged. Eggs are an important source of 
income for Ohio farmers ($98,192,000 in 1949)—eggs are just one reason for 
big farm profits. ; 


Ohio is in the top dozen states for lots of crops: corn, winter wheat, hay, 
soybeans, clover, hogs, chickens and dairy products—and more. This bigger 
variety of income sources is what makes Ohio stronger, steadier the year round 
—better for you! Ohio farmers are heavy buyers of trucks, tractors, garden trac- 
tors, autos, gas and oil, fertilizer, feed, and dairy, poultry and barn equipment. 


More than this, Ohio farmers enjoy a steadiness through the years that’s 
just as important. An abundance of big, nearby markets is one reason for it. 
This top farm market is an easy, sure one to reach. For Ohio farm families are 
steady in another way—in their reading of THE OHIO FARMER—which twice 
a month reaches 2 out of 3 of all Ohio farm families. 

Two other top third states offering the same fine opportunity for farm 
sales are Michigan and Pennsylvania, served by MICHIGAN FARMER and 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER. For the full story, write T1013, Rockwell Avenue, 
Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


Cleveland 


MICHIGAN FARMER, East Lansing 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMER, Harrisburg 


What Auto Wrecks Cost Your Salesmen 


How much does it cost a se esman 
to have an automobile accide::: 

If it’s a $25 accident, the ( ‘enera] 
Foods Corp., New York City, ells its 
approximately 1,550 salesme: oper. 
ating company-owned cars «hat jit 
takes 1,000 Ibs. of item A plus 100 
cases of item B (both products being 
named ). 

The cost of an accident is just an 
extra, and often avoidable, cxpense 
of doing business. In the food field 
where the profit margin is low, and 
turnover fast, there’s great pressure 
to watch sales expenses. (eneral 
Foods, whose salesmen travel in ex- 
cess of 25 million miles a year, is out 
to trim mills from the cost of oper- 
ating its salesmen’s auto fleet. 

GF is meeting with success. At 

ee ee the end of 1948 its salesmen were 


SAFETY REMINDER: It's on dashboard of each GF car. having accidents at the rate of 3.3 

per 100,000 miles. At the close of 

1949, with GF’s management active- 

SUPERVISOR'S QUIZ: GF rates its salesmen's driving habits. ly promoting its safe driving cam- 

paign, the rate had dropped to 2.33. 

During 1950 the rate was _ pushed 

iing with the above did he: down a bit to 2.30 accidents per 
100,000 miles. 


Savings 
yea: Peay at you wnile driving rather than keeping his eyes During this three-year period, dol- 
lar savings to General Foods have 
been real, though perhaps not appar- 
idl ak tae cies ininiaiei alani anite Nel i ent as they might be. Labor and 
voice alone for emonasis . parts have gone up in price. But 
General Foods has ample reason to 
believe that its safety program is paj- 
Drive at reasena te and proper speeds — What was the greatest speed in . off. 
you observed during tne day? g 
Top management at General Foods 
takes an active part in the GF safety 
+o se othe agg Bn i. tor car tonaeee ring Age Diy Ae Natal —_ program. The corporation is a mem 
ber of the National Safety Council. 
General Foods salesmen are re 
wnen passing a car, always leave sufficient space between approach- minded in a variety of ways of GF's 
ing car to permit him to get back in line without crowding? ° . or 56 ‘ . 
interest in their driving practices: 
A sticker, identifying the driver 
when puiling out from parked position always look backwards for on- and stating “. . - has driven without 
ae ee a preventable accident since ———_ 
is pasted on the dashboard of cach ot 
Subject nimself to driving hazards while trying to light a smoke? GF’s 1,550 cars. i 
Supervisors, on their rounds with 
salesmen, observe each  saiesmans 
driving habits and check a “ses o 
Observe and obey all traffic signs or signals? “no” to each of the questions yn the 
questionnaire on this page. 
A chart is hung in each istrict 
At any time drive at speeds too fast for conditions? office, noting the number of c2’s, date 
since last accident, total ac idents 
total mileage, and accident ::te pe 
100,000 miles. 
icate an attempt to anticipate wnat the other driver was going GF shows two safety film “And 
“s Then There Were Four,” | yduced 
by Socony Vacuum, and “L ve ane 
Let Live” by Aetna Life In. uranct. 
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How a Sales manager can double his effectiveness 


And strengthen a depleted sales force 


The more time you spend digging for the 
facts you need to direct your sales program, 
the less time you can devote to the creative 
end of your job. 


With this basic principle clearly in mind, 
Remington Rand has prepared a 30-minute 


full-color film, “Dynamic Sales Manage- 


ment, * which shows proved methods that 
keep sales managers in full control of their 
men, their markets, and their programs, 
even in today’s changing times. The film 
shows time-saving ways to get the current 
fact-power you need to control effectively 
all phases of your sales activities. 


*Dedicated to the National Sales Executives 


\tanagement Controls Reference Library 

‘oom 1190, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Please tell me how I can get a free show- 
g of “Dynamic Sales Management” 


Zone_ 


Be sure you see “Dynamic Sales Manage- 
ment” when it’s shown at your local Sales 
Executives Club. It’s interesting . . . it’s 
amusing ... it talks your language . . . it will 
give you helpftl ideas. To arrange for 
individual or group showing, use the cou- 
pon at left, below, today. 


Meanwhile, for a booklet which shows in 
clear detail how to apply productive, timely 
sales control to your present system, mail 
the coupon at right, below, today. 


Management Controls Reference Library 
Room 1190, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
Yes, I'd like to have a copy of your Sales 
Control Booklet KD-524 
Name ‘“s 
Firm 
Address 
City_ Zone State 


ay 


| ee 
“in 10 years 


OUR CIRCULATION 


INCREASED 
40% WEEKDAYS 54% SUNDAYS 


ee 


“in 5 years 
OUR CIRCULATION 


INCREASED 
14% wexons 127 sunoars 


IN 


YEAR 
OUR CIRCULATION INCREASED 


20 tl COPIES PER DAY 
J WEEKDAYS OR 5% AND 


4,73 ggg PER SUNDAY 


CURRENT AVERAGE 


NET PAID OVER 


450,000 480,000 


WEEKDAYS SUNDAYS 


*Based on March 31 Statements 1941, 1946, 1950, 1951 


Che Detroit Free Press 


JOHN S. KNIGHT, PUBLISHER 


Story, Brooks & Finley, Inc., National Representatives 


Readers’ Service Can 
Furnish These Reprints 


PLEASE SEND REMITTANCE with order 
to Readers’ Service Bureau, SALES MAN. 
AGEMENT, 386 Fourth Ave., New York 16, 
N. Y. These reprints may be ordered by 
number. 


NEW REPRINTS 


232—Point-Of-Purchase: The Advertis- 
ing Medium That Clinches The Sale. 
(75c) 


231—Sales Leap 51% When Homasote 
Offers Incentive For More Calls, by F, 
Vaux Wilson, Jr. (10c) 


229—The Jaded Convention Audience: 
How to Make It Sit Up and Bark. (25c) 


228—Appraisals for Salesmen: They 
Help to Lift The Batting Average; and 
Bonus Tied to Merit-Rating Adds Incen- 
tive to Industrial Pay Plan. (Price 50c) 


227—227 Reasons for Continued Selling 
—Even though there’s nothing to sell. 
(Price 10c) 


226—When — and Why — Customers 
Mistrust Salesmen, by Dr. Donald A. 
Laird. (Price 5c) 


225—What Air Reduction Is Doing to 
Increase Effective Selling Time. (Price 
10c) 


224—Market Research: The Coming 
“Must” in Industrial Selling, by Terry 
Armstrong. (Price 10c) 


223—Hickok Tests Multiple Manage- 
ment and Finds It Sound, by A. R. Hahn. 
(Price 25c) 


221—A Portfolio of Sales Control 
Forms. (Price 50c) 


220—The Vital Spark in Effective Sell- 
ing: Creative Thinking, by Alex F. Os- 
born. (Price 5c) 


219—Don’t Hire a Salesman—Hire 4 
Man & Wife Team, by Robert F. Browne. 
(Price 10c) 


218—Basic Reference Sources ‘0 the 
Field of Sales & Advertising. (Price 25¢) 


217—How to Keep Sales Bulletins Out 
of Hotel Waste Baskets, by Herbert W. 
Green. (Price 10c) 


216—When the Dealer Says “I'm All 
Stocked Up,” by W. C. Dorr. (Price 10¢) 


215—A Time-Saver List of ‘Source 
for Maps for Sales Executives. (Price 
50c) 
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MARKETS 


Fs 222—Experts Pick Best Test Markets | 
by Regions and 5 Population Groups | 
(1950). (Price 25c) 
order — ; 
207—Who’s Who of Department Stores | 
a in New York Buying Groups. (Price 25c) | 
rk 16, 
id by | 
192—ABC’s of Market Indexes and | 
How to Apply Them to Sales Problems, | 
by Richard D. Crisp. (Price 35c) 
| 
156—Sales and Advertising Experts | 
Pick the Best Test Markets of the Coun- | 
F try in Three Population Groups. (1947) | 
-ertis- Price 25c) 
Sale. 
152—Where To Look for Big Buyers in | 
Chicago. (Includes a tabulation of Chi- | 
nasote cago buying offices.) (Price 10c) 
by F, 
142A—Los Angeles Now Rates as Ma- ; . ; 
ior Buying Center. (Includes tabulation That's sound practice... and it gets results. 
ience: [ of Los Angeles buying offices.) (Price , 5 7 
(25) M100) It's equally sound marketing practice 
to place your advertising where it'll be most productive. 
be MISCELLANEOUS REPRINTS Your advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
Incen- will get results... productive sales results 
> 50¢) The following miscellaneous reprints are from industrial distributors 
) = also available, until present limited stocks — ; 
Selling are exhausted. (Price indicated.) y . 
sell. INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION is the only magazine 
— | published primarily for industrial distributo;s 
‘omers Etna M. Kelley. (Price 25c) | and their salesmen. 
dA & Your sales story, directed to them, 
: Adventures in Shopping. (First and | . 
second of series of articles.) (Price 25c) can build and strengthen 
Pie | your distributor relationship. 
Aor» Pe. = bse Here you can discuss products, selling procedures, 
ail a markets, distributor sales policies, inventories 
omi ; 
Terry Adventures in Shopping. (Fifth and | ...all in terms of your distributor operation. 
f sixth of series of articles) (Price 25c) | 
Take a tip from successful fishermen 
anage- ‘ . 
Hahn. A Training Expert Has His Say In the ...get results by concentrating on the most productive area. 
a “War of W ” by ri : , ae ‘ 
. ae ee Place your advertising in INDUSTRIAL DISTRIBUTION 
‘ontrol ... there's no substitute 
When Dealers Ask Salesmen, “How for this concentrated coverage 
Do Your 4 , ?” ae ee 
“ = dato lie p+ Bo eo of the distributor organization 
7 (Price 10c) ... your most important sales audience. 
lirea — 
-awne. - 
n the (EE “i = BS : , 
no th iid oilman Se — 
25c) ; sen” — 
ew. | published primarily for 


industrial distributors 


2 os * f) str h uti 0 f and their salesmen 


| 230—Eight Types of Sales Prospects . . . 
sources and how to handle them, by William G. 


Damroth. (10c) A McGRAW-HILL PUBLICATION ...330 WEST 42ND STREET, NEW YORK 18 
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“. .. $26,500,000 worth 
of U.S. Savings Bonds a year 
under company 


Payroll Savings Plan...” 


CHARLES E. WILSON 


“General Electric employees are buying more than $26,500,000 worth 
of U.S. Savings Bonds a year under company payroll savings plans. Since 
the inception of our savings plans in 1917, General Electric employees 
have saved $445,000,000 of which $280,000,000 consisted of the purchase 
of United States Savings Bonds since May, 1941. The record speaks for 


itself.” 


The record of General Electric Company, and the records 
of more than 21,000 other large companies, prove that 
employees want to save the easy, automatic way—the Pay- 
roll Savings Plan. 

As of November 1, 1950, more than 8,000,000 employees 
were buying U. S. Savings Bonds every month. While the 
figure was impressive, it was not as large as it should have 
been—a fact recognized by many companies. 


In November and December, top executives of literally 
thousands of large companies (employing one hundred or 
more) decided to check their Payroll Savings Plan and 
endeavor to increase participation to 60% or more. 


Here are a few December reports: in one of the larger 
units of a leading steel corporation, participation went 
from 20% to 80.6 per cent . . . a well-known independent 
steel company (13,710 employees) reported 82% partici- 
pation . . . another large steel company (100,000 em- 
ployees), 75% participation ... one plant of a large rubber 


corporation climbed to 94% (company average, all plants, 
70% —and still going up). Tabulation of all companies ex- 
ceeding 60% participation in December would literally 
fill this page. 

Higher participation in the Payroll Savings Plan is good 
for the men and women for whom it builds security. It is 
good for the company because a saving employee is a better 
workman, a better citizen. It is good for the country because 
the month after month purchase of U. S. Savings Bonds by 
millions of Americans is a most effective check on inflation- 
ary tendencies. 

Phone, write or wire, now, to Savings Bond Division, 
U. S. Treasury Department, Suite 700, Washington Build: 
ing, Washington, D.C. Your State Director has a simple, 
four-point promotion plan, concluding with a person to 
person canvass that puts a Payroll Savings Application 
Blank in the hands of every employee. That’s all you have 
to do—and you'll be surprised at the response from em 
ployees who want to save. 


The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertising. The Treasury De- 
partment thanks, for their patriotic donation, the Advertising Council and 
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COMEBACK NO. 6 


Editor, SilES MANAGEMENT: 


I enjoved Lawrence Hughes’ article and 
| agree with his enthusiasm for Wellco 
and Rollman. 


The story makes good reading and is 
certainly in keeping with the tradition of 
American industry. It reiterates the fact 
that industrial opportunity in our country 
still exists for those who are willing to 
work hard. 

FLoyp B. ODLUM 
Atlas Corp. 
New York, N. Y. 

Mr. Odlum refers to “Crises Can't 
Crush Rollman,”’ SALES MANAGEMENT, 
May 20, 1951, Page 37—The Editors.) 


MYSTERY SHOPPER 
Editor, SALES MANAGEMENT: 

Your interesting issue of May ist was 
brought to my attention. I am sorry that 
your survey picked out the West Coast 
rather than any other section of the coun- 
try. 

Actually our national advertising cam- 
paign is concentrated for the most part 
in television advertising where, of course, 
we can pick our spots. Unfortunately we 
have neglected the West Coast not only 
from the point of view of the consumer 
but also from the point of view of the 
buyer and sales help. 

This was purposely done for various 
reasons. First of all, because of the great 
distance involved, we have never been 
quite satisfied with our particular type ot 
West Coast distribution, and so some 
years ago we discontinued our warehouse 
and planned to make other arrangements 
there. Unfortunately, threatened shortages 

which have not as yet materialized) 
made us hesitate from going ahead with 
any part of this program, with the result 
that we have no sales representation on 
the West Coast, and consequently do not 
spend any money advertising our product 
there. 

Your article was very interesting, how- 


ever, because one of the things that we 
are aware of is the necessity of reaching 
the salesperson. In fact, at this moment 
we are gaged in what we call our 
Myster 1opper program to alert all 
sales h o the necessity of demonstrat- 
ing Shir-!-ack curtains. 
MARVIN ROSENBERG, 
President 
Cameo Curtains, Inc. 
New York 1, N. Y. 
Adverure in Shopping, SALEs MAN- 
—. May 1, page 62 continues to 
ocus 01 ‘blems manufacturers encoun- 
ter at il. For another installment, 
turn to 46—The Editors.) 
S°%ERS 
Editor, MANAGEMENT: 
Ee tl ‘sociation has taken an active 
magne he “five percenter” investiga- 
Ks — ts start because some of our 
embers save been adversely affected by 
JUNE 195) 


the confusion as to the difference between 
an “influence peddler” (the so-called five 
percenter) and the honest manufacturer’s 


from the national political scene, and 
we are no friend to the “influence ped- 
dler.” However, some Government offi- 
cials seem to take the stand that anyone 
who sells on a commission basis is someé- 
how suspect, even though he may have 
a permanent contract with a firm cover- 
ing sales to civilian and Government 
agencies, through war times and peace 
times. In short, we are trying to protect 
the interests of legitimate manufacturers’ 
agents. 


A. X. SCHILLING j 
Manufacturers’ Agents National 


We are as anxious as anyone else that 
some of the corrupt practices be removed 


Association 
1849 W. Main St. 
Alhambra, Calif. 


PAY-VELOPE... the natural ad medium 


WE OFFER an advertising medium that gets into the hands of your 
consumer at the exact instant he gets his pay. Every good salesman 


knows that all other selling moments are relative to this one. 
asm’ 
$<, YOUR AD-MESSAGE On PAY-VELOPE is, actually, printed on 


1 D4 pay envelopes which are distributed by banks to their com- 
a . P ° ° 
Va L- mercial depositors who, in turn, use them to contain the 


pay of their employees. ; 
Zz 
YOUR ADVERTISING has no competition even from the bank, <¥ 


cee a , <7 
whose imprint is on the opposite side. Your story is car- 2 
ried home. You make your bid for your share first and at oF 
the opportune moment... and you repeat every payday. San = 


IT NEED NOT BE EMPHASIZED that bank distribution is dependable 
and carries prestige. 


WEEKLY DISTRIBUTION enables you to keep your message timely and 
to change it as often as necessary. 


( NATIONAL ADVERTISING in its true sense is offered you 

( (at surprisingly low cost) or you may pick and choose 

“i your markets and pinpoint your distribution to specific 

neighborhoods. \ 

NATIONAL BROADCASTING CoO., and their advertisers, for exam-~ a 

ple, is on the PAY-VELOPE list which is growing rapidly. Cir- 
culation is increasing with each day. 


UNLIKE MOST OTHER MEDIA, we cannot offer unlimited availabilities 
and it is inevitable that we will (perhaps sooner than we think) reach 
our saturation point. For choice markets, we urge immediate action. 
Why not contact us right away? 


PAY-VELOPE CORPORATION 


15 Whitehall Street, New York 4, N.Y. Phone BOwling Green 9-5057 
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“Let's Put More Plants 
To Work on Defense!" 


—declares 


SENATOR JOHN SPARKMAN 


Chairman, Senate Small Business Committee 


Senator Sparkman spells out the reasons why it is in the 
national interest to spread sub-contracting out as widely as 
possible. It's partly a matter of saving small business from 


materials starvation and also partly a matter of security. 


Military planners and scientists tell 
us that 20 metropolitan areas—with 
a population of more than 40 million 
people—can be wiped out by atomic 
bombs in a single night’s raid. Impli- 
cations of this conclusion are more 
than chilling. They offer some clue 
to the practicability and the necessity 
for utilizing to the fullest the facili- 
ties of small business located outside 
the vulnerable areas. 

Most of our vital industries are 
still highly concentrated into 136 
counties in the Northeast, localities 
of very dense population. The area 
all together is no larger than the 
single state of Kansas. Urgency de- 
mands that industry be decentralized 
into localities where the population 
is sparse. The ideal picture would be 
to build up industry where the re- 
sources which are to be worked can 
be found. 

During the last war two new, great 
industrial areas came into being: the 
Tennessee Valley and the West 
Coast, particularly the Northwest, 
where electric power was both cheap 
and plentiful. Both of those areas 
have been building up but the need 
for decentralization is greater than 
ever. In this present emergency it is 
time to have another look. I am cer- 
tain that when that look is taken— 
and it ought to be soon—it will be 


found that small business, particularly 
in semi-rural areas, can handle a great 
part of the load of necessary decen- 
tralization. If small business is given 
its proper share of work in the de- 
fense program, especially in manufac- 
turing, it can make a great contribu- 
tion toward creating a safer and 
more defensible country at the same 
time that it creates a better balance 
in the nation’s economy. 

If small business is to play this 
role, government and big business 
have some responsibilities toward it, 
which neither is as yet discharging. 
Big business is now getting the over- 
whelming bulk of the contracts for 
defense. 

To safeguard the decentralization 
program, big business should see to it 
that subcontracts are awarded to 
small manufacturers on a basis which 
permits the subcontractor to grow 
larger. The prime contractor, who 
has the country’s long-time interest 
at heart, would also see to it that 
his subcontractor has readily avail- 
able the manpower, credit and ma- 
terials needed, not only to execute 
the subcontract, but to obtain prime 
contracts in the future. 

On government rests the responsi- 
bility of awarding contracts not alone 
to the manufacturer who has the big- 
gest plant—which is the present 


trend—but to his smaller competitor 
who is comparatively as efficient, 
This may be a more difficult chore 
for procurement agencies than is the 
present method of delivering the con- 
tract to the biggest firms in the field, 
but it is worth the additional effort 
to create, in this way, the additional. 
and essential productive strength of 
the country. 


Who Gets Contracts? 


Many times it is, of course, neithe: 
feasible nor desirable for government 
to award the prime contract to 2 
small manufacturer. In these cases, 
government ought to be disseminat: 
ing information to the small manv- 
facturer so that he will know which 
of the bigger units in his industry he 
can approach with some hope of suc- 
cess. Whether or not the small manv- 
facturer is in defense work, the gov- 
ernment shoulders the responsibility 
for seeing to it that all independent 
businessmen, not competing with the 
defense program, have access t 
credit, to manpower and to materials 

These, and wisdom in selecting 
manufacturers on a basis of geog 
raphy, are the minimum conditions 
for creating a climate which will lead 
us to decentralization. They are als 
the minimum conditions for the sur 
vival of small business—as I have 
learned as Chairman of the Senatt 
Small Business Committee. However 
I am sorry to report that little 
my experience would lead: me to be 
lieve that, though our safety depen¢s 
on decentralization—and__ thoug! 
small and independent business 1s Te 
ognized by nearly everybody as t 
key to the future of the competitiv' 
system—neither big business nor 20% 
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ernment has done very much about 
meeting these conditions. Instead of 
being nurtured, small business is on 
the way to extinction on a calamitous 
scale. 

Tens of thousands of businessmen 
have written, wired, telephoned and 
come in person to the offices of the 
Senate Small Business Committee. 
They seek help. In investigating the 
complaints and the needs of these 
businessmen we, in the Committee, 
have been able to make some esti- 
mates of the situation as it is now 
and as it may be in the future. 


Shortages, but... 


Decentralization is more a national 
goal than a handicap to small busi- 
ness. Shortages are a much more pop- 
ularized difficulty. Shortages do exist 
but, in a great many instances, these 
shortages have occurred in industries 
which had not yet gotten into active 
defense production. They were not 
the result of armament building but 
arose from scare buying on the part of 
fearful consumers, of merchants seek- 
ing to “beat the gun” on expected 
price increases, of hoarding and specu- 
lation, of manufacturers working 
overtime to supply a great demand, 
and from plain profiteering. General 
William H. Harrison, testifying be- 
fore the Senate Small Business Com- 
mittee, brought this out. Speaking of 
the period since Korea, he said: 

“You know it is an_ intriguing 
thing; never has the American econ- 
omy proceeded at such a rapid pace 
as it has in the last six to nine months 
of 1950. I think it is a fair general 
characterization to make. . . that we 
were chewing up materials and metals 
at a taster rate than we were pro- 
ducing them; we had depleted our 
inventory, had depleted our pipe- 
rs 

While General Harrison’s explana- 
tion is sound, it does not, in my esti- 
mation, explain nearly enough. Gen- 
eral Harrison has been the head of 
the National Production Authority. 
Yet, over and over, witnesses—busi- 
nessmen—told my Committee: “NPA 
sentences our business to death but 
won't tell us why.” 

From our experience it would be 
safe to say that many businessmen 
who are now in danger of extinction 
would be in little trouble today if, 
along with a reasonable attitude on 
the part of the industrial giants as to 
not hogging materials or men, gov- 
ernment agencies were not replete 
with bad guesses, poor allocations, 
and a lack of consideration for busi- 
ness, particularly small business. 

As an example, rubber heel manu- 
facturers throughout the nation have 
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been assured of sufficient rubber to 
supply the shoe industry, but con- 
tinued production of new shoes and 
the repair of old ones is threatened 
because each rubber heel requires 
some eight to 13 steel washers and 
government has not acted to make 
available, to the two firms that manu- 
facture them, the relatively minute 
quantity of steel required for those 
washers—an all too literal applica- 
tion of Ben Franklin’s “For want of 
a nail a shoe was lost.” 

If we are to have a real period of 
shortage, it will come in the middle 
of 1952 when defense production will 
be taking, not the present 7%, but a 
20% “bite” out of national produc- 
tion. The big problem right now is 
to see to it that small business weath- 
ers the entire period—unpenalized by 
shortages—real, such as brass, copper, 
iron, steel and other items—or con- 
jectured, such as sugar and aluminum. 

There are many reasons why a 
large number of business establish- 
ments today face an uncertain future. 
Smaller business people generally do 
not have financial reserves capable of 
seeing themselves through from civil- 
ian to military output. The factor 
which, above all, is most favorable to 
big business—in any comparison with 
small business—is credit. Big business 
has long lines of credit available at 
interest rates lower than small busi- 
nessmen must pay. 


Hold Employes 


As the manpower shortage becomes 
aggravated, the businessman must not 
only build up an inventory to handle 
future business, but to keep his skilled 
labor. During World War II 16 
workers were needed to supply one 
fighting man. Increasingly compli- 
cated war machinery will require 
more home-front labor. That labor 
this time will be offered many attrac- 
tive inducements by corporations with 
plenty of reserves. The small busi- 
nessman must build his inventory and 
husband his labor during a time when 
business is either slack or non-existent, 
but while overhead costs rise rapidly 
—for all of which he needs credit. 

The small businessman finds the 
going doubly hard because it is ex- 
tremely difficult for him to get con- 
tracts from the government. He can- 
not afford to hire the necessary spe- 
cialists or to spend tremendous 
amounts of his own time in Washing- 
ton or to follow through the compli- 
cated procedures in a local procure- 
ment center. 

Since he lacks research departments 
and engineering staffs, it is very difh- 
cult for him to work along with pro- 
curement officials in setting up speci- 


fications which might form the basi 
of bids. And even if the small bys. 
nessman had all these essentials — 
which he doesn’t—he still would lack 
easy access to the necessary credit 
which would enable him to surchase 
specialized equipment so that he could 
convert his plant either for taking q 
prime contract or, failing that, take 
subcontracts from a bigger manufac. 
turer. 

Finally, and if he hurdles «il these 
obstacles—not an easy job—he stil] 
may face the prospect of raw material 
shortages. 


New Legislation 


The members of our Committee 
are trying to take into account all of 
these factors and to come up with 
some answers. Recognizing the prob- 
lems, the entire membership of both 
the House and Senate Small Busi- 
ness Committees has introduced a bill 
in Congress to specifically assist small 
business in the current emergency. 
While it is true that the Defense Pro- 
duction Act, as it was enacted, has 
provisions designed to help small busi- 
ness, these provisions are not much 
more than a declaration of policy. 
They offer no assurance that small 
business will get its fair share of 
military and civilian business. 

Our bill is designed to implement 
the Defense Act. It is called the 
“Small Business Defense Plants Act 
of 1951.” It provides in concrete 
terms that small business be assisted 
by government in securing a fair share 
of government contracts under the na 
tional defense program. It seeks to 
safeguard the future of small busines 
in civilian production by assuring that 
a fair share of scarce materials will 
be apportioned to them. 

Recognizing that subcontracting 
must be furthered, the bill sets up 
safeguards for fair and equitable 
treatment. Since the credit pattern 1s 
all important, the bill also makes it 
possible for small business to obtain 
loans for expansion and conversion in 
the interests of the national defense 
program. The object of all this, of 
course, is to achieve for the countr 
at large full economic and industrial 
mobilization. 

Our interest in introducing the bill 
or—for that matter—in the work ot 
the Small Business Committe+ is 0 
simply for the sake of small business 
men. Shortages which come about 
through greed and stupidity impai! 


.the entire economy. Failure tc use i 


dustrial capacity and skills, presently 
existing in smaller concerns, will giv¢ 
the entire country fewer goods ane 
services at the very time when 
needs both in ever-increasing amounts 
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Proud of Your Product? 


‘ GIVE IT 


THE MARK 
OF QUALITY 


They look better...longer 


There’s real sales-making value in a sparkling 
metal name plate produced by our skilled 
craftsmen. We gladly cooperate with sales and 
advertising executives in creating name plates 
which provide standout identification and spot- 
light the product. For detailed information and 
quotations, without obligation, write 


CHICAGO THRIFT-ETCHING CORPORATION 
1555 N. Sheffield Ave., Chicago 22, Ill., Dept. J 
Subsidiary of 
Dodge Mfg. Corporation, Mishawaka, Indiana 


nin 1950... 


RALEIGH 
set the jaace 


for other North Carolina Cities! 


Sf Per Family Inc.... $6294 
Per Capita Inc.... $1 533 


(SM 5/10/51) 


38% Population gain, 1950 over 1940 
(U. S. Census) 


The Raleigh News and Observer covers 
Raleigh completely ... and does a bang- 
up selling ob in the 33 county “Golden 
Belt of the South” 


News and Observer 
MORNING & SUNDAY 
Raleigh, North Carolina 


113,618 Morning 
117,407 Sunday 


(Publisher's Statement, 3/31/51) 


One Newspaper Coverage of this 
Prosperous Market 


REP: THE BRANHAM COMPANY 


‘So You Want to Change 


Government “Specs” 


It's not nearly as hard as most people, especially smaller 


manufacturers, think. Here's the dope on the man to see 


and what to say. You may be surprised at your welcome, 


Manufacturers, particularly the 
small ones, take Government specifi- 
cations too seriously. They seem to 
suppose that they were devised in 
some far off recess by inaccessible peo- 
ple for reasons too deep for ordinary 
mortals to penetrate; then sometimes 
they mysteriously change for better 
or worse. That’s not quite the case. 
Yet, thousands of manufacturers, who 
are confident that they could write 
better ones blindfolded, just shrug 
their shoulders and neglect to bid. 


“If you don't like..." 


At the bottom of the specification, 
there ought to be the legend, “If you 
don’t like this ‘spec,’ offer a better 
one.” But there is not, even though 
those who write Government speci- 
fications rarely feel utterly confident 
that their creations are the best con- 
ceivable. 

The business of changing specifi- 
cations is far from one of convincing 
“bureaucrats” steeped in technicalities 
and blind to everything else. Some- 
times, though it may sound queer, 
it’s more a matter of promotion and 
advertising. Here’s such a case: 

The Government for years has 
been using the customary cleansing 
fluids for typewriter keys: a bottle is 
usually in the left-corner drawer of a 
typist’s desk. A manufacturer had 
something better: a gum you merely 
press against the keys. It’s quicker, 
cheaper, less messy, and the keys stay 
clean longer. Government technical 
men were delighted. They got some 
samples, which they passed around. 
But stenographers didn’t like them. 
“I’m accustomed to the liquid.” And 
so the Government isn’t buying. 

There are, roughly, 22,000 speci- 
fications, about 18,000 of them mili- 
tary. The military “specs” are drawn 
by the various services: Bureau of 
Ships, Signal Corp, etc. Civilian 
“specs” are divided into two groups: 
common ones for things like paper, 


mostly written by General Services 
Administration and specia! ones 
drawn by particular agencies, like the 
autos in which FCC men snoop out 
secret broadcasting stations. 

If it’s a common civilian product 
you're critical of, write about it to 
Willis S. McLeod, Director of 
Standards Division, General Services 
Administration, 18th and F, N.W,, 
Washington 25, D. C. If it’s one of 
the special ones, like FCC’s radio 
cars, write to the agency that drew 
it, to the head of the agency. Despite 
all the talk of taking Government 
out of Washington, it’s practically 
hopeless to change a “spec’’ without 
at least letter correspondence with the 
Capitol. You can avoid a visit and a 
face-to-face interview, but you can’t 
do it entirely at home. 

Before you write to Mr. McLeod, 
there are some things you must realize 
about how the civilian Government 
buys. It doesn’t buy the ‘“‘best.” 
Neither does it buy the: “cheapest.” 
Consequently, a mere statement that 
your product is far superior or far less 
costly, may yield only an indifferent 
reply. 

The Government buys the “mini- 
mum acceptable quality,” which off- 
cial phrase translates into “the worst 
that serves the purpose.” But for 
some products, the worst that serves 
the purpose is the best the market 
can offer, almost regardless of mone) 
cost; for others, it’s nearer to what 
it seems to be—the cheapest. Where 
is the distinction ? 


What Quality? 


The Government specifies ‘he best 
paints and pays high. The laor cost 
of a paint job is so much gree:er than 
that of paint that extravagan:’ proves 
thrifty: every additional day «ve paint 
fails to crack saves money. | 1¢ same 
rule applies, say, to an electr switch, 
which costs a lot to install. 

Sometimes, the Governme'= wont 
pay an extra red cent for a product 
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mger. It had specified car- 


that lasts 
ded to last about eight 


tons inte 


»onths. “:t a slight increase in price, 
. was off: red some that would stand 
i double the time, which mere arith- 
metic showed to offer a whale of a 


gving. But the cartons were for rec- 
ords. which would be destroyed at 
the end of the year. It would be 
egsier to dump them without first 
removing them. And the Government 
has no more space for storing used 
cartons than has a_ two-bedroom 


apartmen cs 
The kev cleanser mentioned ex- 
actly fits what the Government 


needed, but typists had to be per- 
suaded. ‘he same sort of thing hap- 
yens again and again for other office 
supplies. There has been trouble 
with carbon paper: each of the hun- 
dreds of varieties is suitable. A man 
came up with something entirely dif- 
ferent: boxes of 500, to each of which 
was attached a single sheet of tissue 
to take the duplicate. When the typ- 
ng is done, the carbon is thrown 
away. It costs more than the ordin- 
ary carbons that are stored, after use, 
in the top drawer, but not much more. 
Again, the girls didn’t like it. The 
Government has written a_ special 
“spec” and buys a little for those 
who ask. In time sales may build up. 


It’s another case where advertising 
and office-to-ofice promotion might 
create a market. 

There’s a plastic paper-clip the 
Government would like to buy. 
They’re cheap and use no metal. It 
would be nice to tell a Congressional 
committee that the (Government 
doesn’t merely preach, but also prac- 
tices, economy in scarce materials. 
Purchasing officers had some samples, 
which they tried out on their own 
and other people’s secretaries. The 
technical men, who had recommended 
the new clip, had allowed for break- 
age, but not for the tempers of young 
ladies. 

From all this, it’s to be seen that 
if you want to change a “spec,” you 
must find out how the product will 
be used. Usually, this does not re- 
quire much inquiry: common sense is 
a reasonable guide. If it’s something 
that must be installed, the Govern- 
ment will think of labor cost rather 
than the cost of the product; hence, 
you should offer something better. If 
it’s something quickly used up, the 
Government will be more interested 
in price than quality. 

Sometimes, common sense won’t be 
sufficient. The Government pays 
more for a draftsman’s pencil than 
for an office worker’s. When it buys 
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"She doesn't want a cent for her endorsement .. . 
it would put her in a higher bracket!" 
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MORE 


THAN JUST AN 
ORDINARY SIGN... 


Anthraft 
PORCELAIN ENAMELED 
NEON-PLASTIC SIGNS 


are a guarantee of lasting, 


trouble-free service. 


They’re not only the best looking, but are 
built to rigid specifications so that they can 
be guaranteed against electrical and me- 
chanical defects. Actual audited customer 
research shows the entire construction to be 
999/1000 perfect. Some companies, by l-uy- 
ing Artkraft*, have cut their maintenance 
cost to 1% of that to which they have been 
accustomed. 


Today’s investment in Artkraft* signs works 
for you for many years to come. 


Mass production :nethods make possible the 
world’s finest signs at competitive prices. 


Let our design and engineering staff pre- 
pare for you, without obligation, color sketch 
of a distinctive sign to fit your needs. Write 
for further details and brochure, ‘“‘How to 
Set Up a Successful Dealer Sign Pro- 
gram.” 


i, Anthro fet: SIGN CO. 


Division of Artkraft* Mfg. Corp. 
1137 E. KIBBY ST. LIMA, OHIO 


Quality Products for Over A 
uarter Century 


* Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Che Conrier-Zournal 


| THE LOUISVILLE TIMES 


Owners and operators of 
Station WHAS and Station WHAS-TV 
364,123 DAILY @ 293,426 SUNDAY 
REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY THE BRANHAM CO. 
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food, bed linens or bath supplies, it want. The General Services Admin- mentioned in paragraph 3, doing noth 
distinguishes between the veterans in istration is setting up regional offices, ing else, mention paragraph 3. It = 
its hospitals and prison inmates. The which will keep an index to all of the be that you want to offer 4 a 
best response is to make your proposal, members of the staff and will show that you now turn out in outils 
whether it’s for a cheaper, or a cost- you or one of your employes how to which is ineligible under the specif ‘ 
lier but better, product. use the index. Main libraries in many tion. You should have it tested ~~ 
In writing to Mr. McLeod, your of the large cities contain complete commercial laboratory, with res : 
first chore is to get the “spec” you files of specifications, and offer photo- to the specifications. Then a 
want to revise, assuming that it’s not stating service. the product departs from the 
already in your possession. This, in With the “spec” now in your pos- called for, citing the revisions se 
itself, is sometimes a feat. One way session, you should, if possible, say recommend in each paragraph. A = 
is to write to the Superintendent of exactly how you'd change each para- mercial laboratory test usually cogs 
Documents, naming the product: it graph of the text. If, for instance, $25 to $50, sometimes more. _ 
sometimes brings forth what you you'd substitute plastic for the steel 


Best Sales Appeal 


Besides the points about offering 
something better or something cheap- 
er, the Government at the moment 
likes to point to the saving of scarce 
materials. If you offer to substitute 
something that is for something that 
is not available, you’re virtually sure 
of respectful attention. There’s ; 
Government market for substitutes 
and those who are first to offer then 
stand a chance of getting the business, 

The form of your letter doesn’t 
matter. It’s useful to submit adver- 
tising material that gives a clear com 
prehensive picture. The technicians 
who will examine your proposal won’ 
be influenced by puff; they'll make 
the kinds of calculations indicated 
above. But the general idea set forth 
in an ad may put the details from 
your letter in their proper places. Ii 
it’s stuff that means a change in th 

| habits of those using it, purchasing 


| offi ill welcc ‘our efforts t 
H / G H ER and HIGHER rai welcome your etior 


Military specifications are different. 

on,e ’ e A 
Goes Quad - Cities Industrial Employment |The words “minimum _ acceptable 
| quality” in practice mean the bes 


: . | on the market. Rarely is there much 
Exclusive of the Rock Island Arsenal, employment in Quad-City | point in suggesting Ju the Armeé 


manufacturing industries has passed 1943’s previous high by | Services that far a sight sacle 
5,06 Fe Indust { l , & : . a i N : Ss it 
5 strial employment now totals 53,156. cules. deep can Gu: Gan coll 


Quad-Cities is the home of 233,012 people . . . over 300 manu- great percentage. It’s quality they’ 
facturing firms. From this great Industrial Hub of the Midwest after. 


originate the payrolls which boost sales curves to the top of the The reason is simple. Much that 
chart. the Army buys may be shipped t 


‘ie ‘ | some out-of-the-way corner of the 
The Argus and Dispatch newspapers are the only daily news- | world and, persecuted by every kind 
papers which can assure you of complete coverage in Rock Island of weather. stored there indefinitels 
—Moline—East Moline—the major portion of the Quad-Cities. A perhaps even to rot. Much may bk 
| banged up badly before it’s used. The 
| Services, sure enough, can store thing 
| just as competently as any mail order 
| house when it’s just a matter 0 
| storing. But they don’t always know 


Rock Island J in advance whether what they’re buy 
Argus rf ing will be handled in ordinary pedes 
trian ways. So they demand that " 


* * f it. i 
and Moline Dispatch is stand up whatever happens. 


WHBF is the influential home-town station with the coverage 
and the impact to deliver sales at a profit in. this big, unified 
market. 


The newspapers that cover the ILLINOIS side : : wwe Naturally much that tl “Vy buy is 


where 57% of Quad-Cities population live ° ili b b ting at 

+ as Civillan as a suburb: start ‘ 

NAT. REPS. THE ALLEN KLAPP CO. NAT. REPS. AVERY KNODEL, INC. the Pentagon there’s a great domes 
m S grea 
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jished and maintained. But you can’t 
rdinarily which is which. 
vou’re proposing that a 
hanged, your chances are 
iter if you argue on be- 
ability, for which they’ll 


distinguis! 
Hence, 
“spec” be 
ysually £ 
half of d 
pay more 
There's another thing the Services 
ed in: saving scarce ma- 
rerials. If vou offer to make with an 
available plastic something specified 
ina CMP metal and can show that 


are inter’ 


your poorer product will do, you’re 
likely to get a bite. 

These remarks are not intended 
to utterly discourage your offering 


something substantially cheaper and 
only slightly worse than what’s called 
for. Even the Army is budgeted. If 
you have something of the sort, it 
won't cost much to let the Services 


know. 

To find out whom to write to, look 
at the last part of the “spec” you’re 
criticizing: Section 6, coming before 
the diagrams, pictures, etc. There 
you'll find mentioned the term “cus- 
todian” or “preparing activities” or 
both, after which some branch of the 
Services is mentioned: Signal Corps 
for instance, along with an address. 
Send your proposal to the chief of 
the section mentioned, wherever it 
may be located. There’s no point in 
getting the name of the Chief: names 
change, titles don’t. 

The form of your letter should be 
the same as to Mr. McLeod, the 
civilian master of “specs.” Make your 
points specific, keying them, as far as 
possible, to the text of the specifica- 
tion. 


The Plan: 


Thor Adopts 


Limited Distribution; 


Cuts Dealers from 20,000 to 7,000 


Based on on interview by Lester B. Colby with 


f M. R. (BOB) WILSON + General Sales Manager, Thor Corp. 


When analysis revealed that 28°, of the firm's dealers — -wetines at crossroads 
were making 87°, of the sales, Thor did a right-about-face being weaned 
and began to weed out the ‘cats and dogs.” Here's a de- 
tailed statement on the reasons behind the new policy. 


t too much 
g time, money and effort was 


Part 
iets 


tai unproductive out 


Manufacturer's 


district sales 
managers and distributars’ salesmen 
ould nor keep in proper touch with 
20,000: couldn't talk with them, give 


information 
ort sale ba 


rem 
school thenn rightly 


hemi preper 


couldn't 


methods; couldn't give the selling and 
go The Phe es were the same: “Cpive promotion aids which “good” dealers 
PLWH) deal come wash nig ma tines! Now expect to receive trom salesmen 
w Vvear it expects And well do everything vou ask teday’s buvers’ market. 
7? (OU. This is a We'll never let you dewn!” 3. It meant that there were é& 
1 merchand They were young and they were flere dealers in some markets and alto 
kicking mass selling hapeful, thousands of them, says Bob wether too many in others 
t botlding Wilson, general sales manager. And 4. It resulted in poor follow 
lealer organiza who could tell? Any one of them through on Thor promotions by a 
f her applian night turn out to be a spectacularly vast misterity of the company’s 
; hoved into the uccessful dealer. Some of them did dealers 
esult of ci I if, as it turned out, all too many of 8. The end-result was little deale: 
i nC 


i] 


|The Pay-off: 


Just « vear after M. R. (Bob) 
Wilson, ““hor’s general sales man- 
ager, exp ained the company’s new 
distribut's1 policy, the Thor Corp. 
could stat. in its annual report cover- 
ing 195 erations: 

That > dealers were apprecia- 
tive of the program’s benefits can be 
} seen in results of spot checks 
which ited that Thor received 
trom 25°: 85% of the participating 
dealer’s sales in 1950, compared 
with only 2 to 30% in 1949, 

JUNE 1951 


didn’t have it 


in them. Ton. lovalee or disctolowe Vianavement 


From Sales Management, April |, 1950, page 37. 


“By the year end, Thor’s total 
domestic sales volume had increased 
34% over the previous year.” 

Thor’s policy produced another, 
unexpected, management benefit. 
Thor’s annual report continues: 

“When, in August, we were forced 
to place shipments of our products 
on allocation, the plan had the addi- 
tional advantage of insuring distrib- 
utors and dealers a more equitable 
share of available merchandise than 
under a mass distribution system.” 


Named by Gray Mfg. 


Perry Cabot has been named director 
of advertising of the Gray Manufacturing 
Company, Hartford, Conn., manufactur- 
ers of Gray Audograph Electronic Sound- 
writers. Like most other men who are 
getting ahead in business, Mr. Cabot is a 
regular Wall Street Journal reader. 

(Advertisement) 


56 COUNTY 


SIOUXLAND 
Market 


WITH THIS 
MEDIUM 


Portable Recorders Slash 
Paper Work for Sutherland 


No more writers' cramp . .. these salesmen plug in their 


16-lb dictating machines in their cars, offices, or living 


rooms and reel off letters, reports, memoranda, in jig time. 


FASTER, EASIER: He dictates anywhere, mails plastic records to home office. 


Sutherland Paper Co., Kalamazoo, 
Mich. ... in one year. . . has elimi- 
nated approximately 30% of its sales- 
men’s paperwork, increased the num- 
ber of its sales calls by 20%, and 
greatly improved communication be- 
tween field salesmen and sales head- 
quarters—all through use of a small 
portable dictating machine. It is used 
to carry out a “Said and Sold” pro- 
gram originated by R. F. Neff, vice- 
president in charge of sales. 

By the nature of its business Suth- 
erland demands a large volume of 
detailed, accurate paperwork from the 
members of its sales staff. The com- 
pany manufactures a wide variety of 
paper products, among which are 
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frozen food cartons, waxed paper 
pails, cereal boxes, cylindrical paper 
cans, cigarette cartons, drinking cups, 
paper plates, and assorted paper 
tableware. ‘They vary in size, color, 
shape and design, and all modifica- 
tions must be accurately detailed on 
the salesmen’s written sales orders. 
For example, a tailor-made carton 
is as carefully engineered as a pre- 
cision tool. If the salesman does not 
include each detail on his written 
order, a mistake of even a fraction of 
an inch could throw the whole pro- 
duction off. It would fold incorrect- 
ly, or it wouldn’t hold the customer’s 
product securely, etc., etc. 

“Our problem is common to any 


manufacturing company that gj, 
nationally to wholesalers,” says M: 
Neff. “With a greatly expanded line 
our sales volume jumped from ¢j 
million in 1940 to nearly $40 millio, 
today. As sales increased, ‘he amoyp: 
of paperwork handled by our gale. 
men also increased. 

“Throughout our 52 territori« 
across the country, before we put oy 
Said and Sold program into operatio, 
it was sometimes necessary for oy; 
salesmen to work overtime writin 
sales orders, reports, changes in speci 
fications and memoranda. The 
either wrote these by hand—often x 
many as 20 a day—or pecked they 
out on a typewriter, or paid for th 
service of a public stenographer, Fre. 
quently they were forced to spen( 
valuable time shuffling through papers § 
when they could have been out call. 
ing on prospects.” 

As essential as paperwork js 
Sutherland’s sales operations, Mr. 
Neff saw that it was taking up to 
much of the salesman’s time—and 
that it was unprofitable to the sales. 
men. Sutherland salesmen work 
under a bonus incentive plan de. 
veloped by Mr. Neff. Individual 
quotas are set for each product group. 
“To assure top earnings,” Mr. Nef 
points out, “the salesmen must spend: 
as much time as possible actually sell. 


The Said and Sold idea was de. 
veloped to organize the necessari 
paperwork, to save time needed for 
selling, and to assure the salesmen 
that the company is solidly behiné 
them in their efforts to attain top 
earnings. 

Early last year Mr. Neff, workin 
with Sutherland’s office manager 
Herbert Barnes, equipped eight 0 
his salesmen with portable Dicte 
phone Time-Masters and a supply o! 
plastic Memobelts. In a letter he ex 
plained that the dictating unit, equip 
ped with a leather carrying cas. & 
weighed only 16 pounds and could be F 
operated either on AC or DC cur & 
rent. He urged them to use the ma f 
chine either in the office or at home 
or even plug it into the dashboard 
of their automobiles. He also ex 
plained that the plastic \Memobel! 
records from five to seven !etters ane 
was to be mailed directly to Suther 
land headquarters in Kalamazoo. 

“Reports from the eight salesmet 
after testing the machines in the fel 
for one year were enthusiastic,” Mr 
Neff reports. “Paperwork »as cut bj 
one-third and the numbe~ of sale 
calls was increased 20%. Not only 
were the salesmen impresse\, but cus 
tomers wrote to the com pany, & 
pressing their appreciatio: for the 
speedup in handling orders.” 
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“DEALERS CHOICE” 
Again ta 1950. 


va Here’s the kind of support 
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| GOOD HOUSEKEEPING # 


but cus 


rego THE HOMEMAKERS’ BUREAU OF STANDARDS 9,971,000 
57th Street at 8th Avenue, New York 19, N.Y. READERSHIP 


[f your magazine advertising isn’t being multiplied many times over at the retail level, 


the safe, easy 


Mayors LONG-DISTANCE 


wwe — MOVING SERVICE 


mice be 


PLANNED for 
the BEST Move! 


Mayflower has designed and makes many furniture pads and covers. 


@ Research into the problem of padding furniture safely on long- dis- 
tance moves brought Mayflower to designing and manufacturing many 
of its own furniture pads and covers. This was necessary to provide 
the various styles and quantities of pads required for the safety of the 
household goods being moved. It is an excellent example of the May- 
flower principle of finding out what is needed to do the job best, and 
then arranging to provide it! 


STANDARDIZED 
for EVERY Move! | 


Special dining room table cover is available for every Mayflower move. 


@ Having developed and produced pads that have what it takes to 
protect furniture best, Mayflower sees that they are available for every 
Mayflower move. Only a long-distance carrier with complete control 
over all its equipment and personnel can make effective this vital 
standardization of the best possible equipment, methods and materials. 
That’s why you can order Mayflower Service for your employees, 
wherever they may be .. . wherever they are going . . . and be sure of 
receiving one quality of service—the best—every time, everywhere! 


AERO MAYFLOWER TRANSIT COMPANY « Indianapolis 


yA Mayflower’s organization of selected warehouse agents provides on-the-spot 
4 —— <<... representation at the most points in the United States and Canada. Your local 


| MAY FLOWER Mayflower agent is listed in the classified section of your telephone directory. 


AERO 
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NATION-WIDE FURNITURE MOVERS 
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C. T. Hubbell, Suther!and’s sale. 
man in the Pennsylvania and Ne, 
Jersey territory has this to say: 

“While on the road I can visit. 
client, jot down the speci'‘cations oi 
his order and as soon as | leave }j 
office return to my car ind dicta 
from my notes a complete «ales orde; 
together with instructions for pro. 
duction and shipping. Then I gj, 
the plastic record into a envelope 
drive to the nearest mailbox and p 
worries are over. 

“It certainly beats the old syste 
which required sitting in a hotel roo 
and writing the sales order in long 
hand or hiring a public stenographer, 
My paperwork gets done faster, mor 
efficiently and I have more time » 
visit prospective customers.” 

Today 30 Sutherland  salesme, 
carrry portable dictating machine 
with them wherever they travel, 
Some days Mr. Neff’s office receiva 
as many as 125 letters via plastic 
records. As they come in they ar 
transcribed by typists using four 
transcribing units. A carbon copy o/ 
each letter is given to the salesman 
for his files. The original goes to Mr 
Neff’s office where it is read and dis 
tributed among divisional sales mar. 
agers according to subject matter. 

Sutherland has four  divisons: 
Parafined Cartons, ‘Tailor-Mate 
Items, Jobber Items and Specialty 
Items. If the correspondence happens 
to be about a sales order, the div: 
sional sales manager either puts tt 
into production or refers it to a salé 
correspondent for other action. 

Sutherland has 60 sales corre 
pondents who are in constant contac 
with salesmen in the field, workin 
with them on orders, keeping then 
informed of production developmen 
and answering inquiries received ¢ 
rectly from wholesalers or manufa 
turers. Each correspondent answenit 
an average of 21 letters a d ay, all o 
which, for reasons of speed and ¢f 
ciency, are dictated on dictating mf 
chines. Eight transcribing units at 
used to process this mail. 

The expense of the Said and Soli 
plan is not much considering the 
sults obtained, says Mr. N off, Fo 
field salesmen the cost of ; dictating 
unit runs approximately $365. Ti 
plastic record belt is priced at J cett 
and provides 15 minutes o! contin § 
ous dictation. ' 

“We expect,” says Mr. Neff, "— 
develop further our Said and soi 
plan for using dictating u: ‘ts in 
selling. We believe tha: changit! 
sales conditions demand a change “ 
methods; that the future ‘s 4 chal 
lenge to the ingenuity ard adapt 
bility of all manufacturing and s#* 
organizations.” 
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"Better than carrying a punch press," say Alemite salesmen. 


Demonstrator Cuts 2-Hour 


Sales Story to 10 Minutes 


Based on an interview with 


E. RALPH HARRIS, Manager, Industrial Sales, 


Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner Corp. 


The product: Alemite's "Oil-Mist" lubrication system, 


with wide application across the board in industry. Two 


hundred demonstration units are already in use, with 
more coming. This unique sales tool is a smash hit. 


Alemite Division, Stewart-Warner 
Corp., Chicago, has developed a dra- 
matic table-top demonstration which 
is successfully used to introduce its 
new Oil-Mist automatic lubrication 
system to a wide variety of industries. 
Weighing only 45 pounds, it is port- 
able and is carried in a suitcase by 
the salesman-demonstrator. The com- 
plete demonstration takes only 10 
minutes, but so much interest is de- 
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veloped that often the demonstrator 
finds it dificult to break away in less 
than an hour or an hour and a half. 

Showmanship is brought into the 
demonstration through two original 
devices: 

A lucite tube inside of which a 
brass cylinder revolves to simulate a 
bearing in operation. This permits a 
see-through effect. 

The use of “black light’”’ causes the 


oil mist, blown onto the surface of 
the cylinder in atomized form, ¢ 
fluoresce. 

The eerie bluish fluorescent fly 
gives trained lubrication engineers 
and working machine operates a pic. 
ture of inside lubrication-'n-action 
they have never seen before, holding 
them entranced. 

“‘Alemite executives always have 
believed in the value of dernonstra. 
tion,” says E. Ralph Harris, manager 
of industrial sales. “We have used 
demonstrations ever since we first in- 
troduced pressure lubrication ’way 
back in 1918. Demonstration, jf 
properly staged, grips the prospect, 
stirs his imagination and convinces 
him as no mere sales argument based 
on words only ever can. Demonstra- 
tion invites questioning, gives the 
salesman the floor, helps him to com- 
mand the interview, and is a mighty 
factor in clinching the sale. 


0 


Prospects Listen Longer 


“If a picture is worth a thousand 
words, as has so often been said, a 
good demonstration is worth 10 thou- 
sand. Demonstration is psychology in 
action. It is amazing how often, when 
we set up our oil-mist table-top dem- 
onstration to show it to a lubrication 
engineer or buyer, executives will 
step in from their offices and, after 
seeing the demonstration, will call 
other personnel or arrange for our 
representatives to demonstrate to an- 
other department. In some cases four 
or five demonstrations have _ been 
given to groups of from four to 10 
people in a single day. Can you 
imagine making 30 sales contacts 
where the customer actually provides 
you with prospects through the inter- 
est your demonstration creates? It is 
of such interest that sales are made.” 

To accomplish this new-type dem- 
onstration, the mechanical setup 1s: 
(1) an Oil-Mist lubricator; (2) 4 
water separator, to insure clean, dry 
air; (3) a small portable air com 
pressor such as the S-W plug-in paint 
sprayer; (4) a connection to the Oil- 
Mist unit to provide air; (5) brass 
perforated cylinder at the mist out 
let, which revolves inside the two 
inch lucite tube; (6) a smell 1il- 
volt fan motor. A tube with several 
of the fittings to show the application 
of oil, completes the outfit. 

Prospective purchasers of she Oil 
Mist lubricating system fall i:to two 
main categories: those who buy t 
put it on existing machines aid thos 
who use it for equipment on machines 
they build. 

The salesman-demonstrat: 
the point that the system me.ns com 
tinuous mist lubrication, blown 
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WE KNOW BAYONNE'S 
FAVORITE INSTANT COFFEE 


Each week, THE BAYONNE TIMES sends its staff 
of investigators into a 10% cross-section of all 
Bayonne retail grocery outlets. Currently a 10 week 
continuing survey is featuring INSTANT COFFEES 
The weekly sales are tabulated by brands, type of 
outlet, sizes, and other pertinent data 

Send or call for complete details of current and 

contemplated grocery store surveys. 


THE BAYONNE TIMES 


""Bayonne cannot be sold from the outside'' 
NATIONALLY REPRESENTED BY 


BOGNER & MARTIN 


1000 Firms are _ in- 


Over 
creasing Sales, Saving Time 
& Money by using our Sales- 
man’s Evaluation Form for 


hiring and 
men. 


training sales- 
Write for free copy. 


THE SALES INSTITUTE 
11306 Idaho Ave., 
Hollydale, California 


FILMS FOR SALES TRAINING 
obtainable on a FREE LOAN, 
RENTAL or SALE BASIS. Get the 
new 5th EDITION of “SOUND SLIDE- 
FILM GUIDE” fully descriptive of each 


title. Send only $1.00. See your dealer or | 
write Dept. SM-61. | 


OPERADIO MFG. CO., St. Charles, Ill. 


ee 


SaMUUMUUNN LUNN NNLIVUNANANANAAUTNEA ANTENNA 


FOR SALE 


{2 Eastman Kodaslide Table Viewers 


(Model A) New and slightly used. 
A real bargain if you can use all 12. 
Includes regular carrying cases. 
Write: 
MAJESTIC MFG. CO. 
4550 Gustine St. Louis, Mo. 
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the operating surface of the bearing 
under air pressure so long as the ma- 
chine operates. It is fully automatic. 
Start the machine and the mist starts; 
stop the machine and it is shut off. 
In this manner moving parts are 
always properly lubricated; when 
standing still, they never are flooded 
—no oil-dry bearings, no loss of oil, 
no smearing of products such as cloth 
or fabrics during machine stoppages. 

The Oil-Mist system delivers its 
air-oil mixture to bearings from the 
activating unit through tubes. If the 
bearing is a stationary one, it is prac- 
tice to use a copper tube. If the bear- 
ing is on a cam or, say, a cylinder 
which moves up and down, a strip 
of rubber hose may be used to allow 
motion. If the bearing rotates or 
moves in some way that makes a 
fixed-position connection impossible, 
then a_ ball-in-bearing swivel, or 
knuckle joint may solve the problem. 


How It Works 


The tubes usually lead to points 
where, under old methods, an oil cup 
might be installed. Because the joints 
in the system are sealed tight, such 
impurities as sand, dust, grit or metal 
filings are shut out. To eliminate the 
custom-fit installation, standard joints 
and connections have been worked 
out. Some fittings are metal, others 
are nylon plastic, some are threaded, 
others merely plug in. 

Only two settings are required : one 
to control the amount of air pres- 
sure, the other to regulate the density 
of the oil-mist. Carried through the 
sealed system by low air pressure, the 
mist is delivered to the point of lubri- 
cation in one of three forms: 

Oil-mist as such; oil-mist in sprayed 
form by means of a spray nozzle 
which delivers the mist in a wet-mist 
form; oil in liquid form by means of 
a condenser fitting which precipitates 
the oil from the mist, allowing the 
air to deliver the oil to the bearing. 
The air then passes to the atmosphere. 
Air under pressure, which conveys 
the mist, must always be allowed to 
pass through the system at each point 
of application. 

The two main advantages claimed 
are: The life of bearings is extended, 
often many times that of old-style 
lubrication; oil consumption is cut, 
sometimes up to 90%; a fresh, clean, 
cool oil film is maintained on all slid- 
ing, rubbing, rolling or turning parts 
regardless of load, temperature or 
speed. 

Other claims are that the system 
eliminates downtime and _ reduces 
maintenance costs. The salesman- 
demonstrator, during his 10-minute 
talk, declares that no machine has yet 


been found that cannot be fitted with 
the Oil-Mist system, whether moving 
or stationary. 

Originally, Alemite purc’iased 109 
of the table-top demonstrators which 
were made to plans drawn by com. 
pany engineers. They were placed 
with distributors for use by thei 
salesmen. Within a short time an ad. 
ditional 100 were ordered and it jg 
anticipated that ultimately several 
hundred will be in use. 

To attain sales in the industrial 
field, Alemite seeks the attention of 
both top executives and technical men, 
To reach these men advertisements 
are run in approximately 2() publica- 
tions. 

In most of these publications, yari- 
ously, the campaign calls for six, 
eight, 10 and sometimes 12 or 13 
pages during the year. Total circula- 
tion is approximately 2,380,000 copies 
per issue. 

“‘Alemite’s oil-mist system is new 
enough so that it is news in many 
publications,” says Mr. Harris. “This 
has resulted in numerous stories all 
of which tot up to publicity. It js 
also intriguing enough so that key 
men, out of curiosity, are quick to 
agree to demonstrations. Because 
nothing else can do a sales job as well 
as an actual demonstration, we are 
pushing this phase of our selling to 
the limit. Distributors and salesmen, 
because they profit, are eagerly push- 
ing the demonstration idea.” 


BEAT THE DRUM. .. for shoes. 
Winthrop Shoes handed 
visitors to the annual fall 
shoe show, held recently in 
St. Louis, this engaging 
novelty as a toy-promc'ion 
on its moccasin, “Toma- 
hawk." Winthrop gifted 
2,500 visitors: 500 to spec- 
tators and 2,000 to its 
dealers. 
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Advertising in Farm & Ranch— 


Southern 


Agriculturist 


Saturates the South.. County by County 


RURAL 


BECAUSE MORE SOUTHERN 


FAMILIES 


READ FARM & RANCH- 


SOUTHERN AGRICULTURIST 


THAN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE 


—_—_ | 


TURN THE TAP ON SALES 
IN TODAY'S NEW SOUTH... 


More than 735,300 Farm & Ranch-Southern 
Asriculturist families have homes with run- 
ing water... 


it's a market with vast potentialities for 

les of sinks, bathtubs, washing machines, 

frigerators, pumps and other equipment 

a market with plenty of money to spend 

r products advertised in the South’s great- 

t farm magazine... Farm & Ranch-South- 
rn Agriculturist. 


CIRCULATION GUARANTEE 
1,290,000 


Farm & Ranch-Southern Agriculturist 


e Reaches a greater total purchasing power in the rural South 
than any other magazine... 


e Its circulation is patterned to follow the pattern of farm 
income... county by county... 

e And more farm and ranch families in your territory read 
it than any other magazine. 


It’s simple as A-B-C...advertising will produce the 
most results in the magazine that reaches the most 
people. Write, wire or phone for the number of Farm 
& Ranch-Southern Agriculturist subscribers in any 
Southern or Southwestern county. Compare these fig- 
ures with those of the second farm publication—and 
you'll be convinced! 


New York 17 Atlanta 3 Dallas 2 
122 E. 42nd St. 410 Forsyth Bldg. 2027'/2 Young St. 
: Lamar 8811 Riverside 1181 


* Farm and Ranch MUrray Hill 5-6815 
Publishing Co Los Angeles 17 San Francisco 3 


Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. Simpson-Reilly, Ltd. 


Telephone: 42-5511 Dearborn 2-5182 DUnkirk 8-1179 Douglas 2-4994 


Chi 1 
TURIST 318 Murfreesboro Road a Pe 318 Halliburton Bldg. 814 Central Tower 
A Nashville 10, Tenn. 333 N. Michigan Ave. 1709 W. 8th St. 703 Market St. 
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Plough Plows It Back 
(Continued from page 39) 


sourcefulness. The people of Plough 
have made the most of what they 
had. They have learned to duck com- 
petitors’ punches—and to hit back 
when they could. 

Many years ago Abe Plough de- 
cided ‘“‘to work the small towns un- 
der 10,000 population, to keep out of 
our big competitors’ way. We sur- 
rounded larger cities, and then when 
we were strong enough we closed the 
gaps and moved into them.” Today, 
the company spends $1 million annu- 
ally in this country to travel 100 
salesmen. 

Any dealer who has his name 
printed on a piece of paper—includ- 
ing any new and unknown dealer 
starting on a shoestring—still is worth 
Plough’s risk. On a $36 order it may 
wait nine months for payment. The 
90 retail men, under eight district 
managers, reach their average total of 
755 accounts each every three months, 
or 12 every day. The salesman col- 
lects for the previous order, if un- 
paid, sells a well-rounded order, 
helps on displays and other problems, 
and sells one in every five accounts a 
St. Joseph calendar and weather 
chart. He also tells the dealer spe- 
cifically of Plough’s advertising sup- 
port in his area. 

Plough permits no “doubling up”; 
one bill must be paid before the next 
order is delivered. But Abe Plough 
finds that “people are honest.” Our 
credit losses have been less than 1%. 
Today, in fact, they’re less than one- 
fourth of 1%. 

“Because 92% of the volume has 
been in products retailing for 25 cents 

less, we’ve found it easier to in- 
crease the size of orders. But not un- 
til last year did we get our first real 
break in brand-name merchandise. 
The $883,244 sales increase came en- 
tirely from these lines. We should 
progress faster from now on. But no 
matter how big we become, we'll keep 
on selling the little fellows quality 
products at low prices—on credit.” 

About 35,000 of the 68,000 direct 
retail accounts in the U.S.A. are drug 
stores and nearly all the rest general 
stores. Plough poirits out that 10,000 
towns don’t boast a drug store. Espe- 
cially in the South, its products are 
carried in general stores, gas stations, 
little cafes. A good part of the vol- 
ume is still rural and southern. 

Abe Plough tells stockholders that 
the principal current objective is “the 
continuing development of mass mar- 
kets.” Sales are expanding there, 
but “ample room for further develop- 
ment still exists”... 
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He was born in Tupelo, Miss., one 
of eight children of poor parents. 
When he was eleven months old, the 
family moved to Memphis where 
Abe later attended grade school, grad- 
uation from which was the extent of 
his formal education. Being an im- 
patient youngster, Abe was anxious to 
“oo to work,” even while in school. 
First, he found time to “raise and 
sell pigeons” at home later he 
“helped out” after school hours in a 
neighborhood drug store. He decided 
to stick to the drug business. 

At that time his father owned 
small store, handling varied merchan- 
dise, including furniture. Abe helped 
him. It was then customary for rail- 
road freight agents to arrange with 
stores for disposing of uncalled-for 
or misdirected merchandise. Plough 
Sr. had such an arrangement with 
Illinois Central Railroad. Some of 
the products were drug items—which 
gave Abe a chance to study their in- 
gredients and packaging, and to find 
ways of selling them. 


A Tough Problem? 


But his toughest problem came 
when the freight agent consigned to 
the store for disposal 60 tombstones, 
bearing the names of the deceased. 
The stones had been lost in transit. 
The railroad had paid the claims on 
them. And the agent told Plough Sr. 
that he had to sell them, or else... . 

Abe hitched up his buggy and called 
on a stonecutter his father knew. He 
found the man busy grinding down 
all six sides of new 
convinced him of the advantage of 
having only one side to chisel. He 
sold all 60 for $5 each. 

Not long afterward, he told his 
father that he wanted to start on his 
own, making and selling drug prod- 
ucts. His father told him to go ahead, 
gave him the use of a little vacant 
room over the store, and loaned him 
$125 capital. 

Records of the next 15 years seem 
somewhat thin. Or perhaps the 
man’s modesty is responsible. Some 
of the things he told me he asked me 
not to write. 

Perhaps, today, they may seem 
“undignified.” He developed, for in- 
stance, a substantial business in bar- 
ter—finding markets for products 
which the stores he contacted couldn’t 
sell. Always alert for bargains, he 
once picked up a whole drug store, 
stock and all, for less than the value 
of the fixtures. 

The merchants of western Ten- 
nessee, northern Mississippi and east- 


ern Arkansas came to know him ang 
to believe in him. But for yeay, 
growth was slow. By 1910 he was stil] 
selling only 7,500 packages a year, 

By 1914, however, sales rose to 509 
a day or 150,000 a year, and by 19]7 
to 2,500 a day or 750,000 a vear, 

He was then a seasoned veteran, 
25 years old—had already in-roduced 
Red Line food products d was 
launching Black & White cosmetics, 
His original 36-square-foo 
quarters had been twice out 
But until 1923 its expansio 


come entirely from the origin 


Shortly before, to obtain the St 
Joseph name, he bought Gerstle Med- 
icine Co., whose main product was 
St. Joseph liver regulator. When the 
U. S. Supreme Court broke Bayer’s 
aspirin monopoly, Plough decided to 
try its hand at St. Joseph aspirin. 

Sterling was doing fine with a 
dozen Bayers for a quarter. St. Jo- 
seph was priced at 12 fora dime. But 
at first two packages of aspirin were 
offered free to dealers with one dozen 
liver regulators. And while the 
aspirins sold, dealers became consti- 
pated with liver regulators. So 
Plough offered two L.r.’s with every 
dozen packages of aspirin. The Lr. 
has long since been dropped. But in 
the next 13 years St. Joseph aspirin 
sales soared 1,520%. 

And Bayer reduced its price to a 
dozen for 15 cents. 

Abe Plough was ready for bigger 
things. 

In 1923, to get funds for expan- 
sion, he started selling stock to em- 
ployes and dealers. In lieu of free 
goods, he gave dealers a $10 allow- 
ance on $100 participating preferred 
shares. The dealers paid the balance 
on time. Some 2,500 of them signed 
up for the shares. 

In 1924, the then Plough, Inc. 
tackled its first foreign market— 
Mexico. But U. S. distribution was 
still in the South. 

Instead of retrenching Abe seized 
upon the depression of the 30’s as an 
opportunity for even more rapid 
growth: he introduced Penetro and 
then Moroline—at lower prices than 
Vicks and Vaseline. By 1934 Plough, 
Inc. was selling, all told, 45 million 
packages. In two years sales had 
climbed 41% and number of sales 
outlets 120%. . Rapidly Plough was 
spreading northward and eastward 
and westward, and was bec: ing 4 
national advertiser. 

Abe Plough has advertise! since 
1908. Crude signs which he often 
tacked up himself on country barns oF 
roadside trees were an early effort. 
The very first newspaper advertise 
ment he ever ran was in the Men- 
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phis Commercial Appeal, and his 
products have never been out of its 
advertising columns since, even dur- 
ing the “bank holidays” of the hectic 
30’s when advertising schedules were 
cancelled wildly by so many who 
thought “the end of the world had 
come.” As the business grew, other 
newspapers were added but space was 
small, often only seven lines. 

At the end of the quarter-century, 
sales and advertising were confined to 
the dozen states from North Caro- 
lina and Florida to Texas and Okla- 


homa. ‘Then, in one fell swoop, on 
Oct 1, 1933, advertising got under 
way in all or part of another dozen 
states, from Virginia to Minnesota to 
Kansas. ‘Three months later, all the 
Northeast to upper New England was 
added. 

The new areas trebled Plough’s 
population potential from 32 to 90 
million. Separate campaigns for St. 
Joseph, Moroline, Penetro and Black 
& White were appearing in from 112 
to 411 newspapers. Plough was boast- 
ing of “talking” in each to 10 to 20 


“This is the size we make for the 
Growing Greensboro Market!” 


STATISTICS ARE POPPING, TOO, in the 12-County Growing 
Greensboro ABC Market... In the heart of North Carolina—leading 
state in the great southeast—retail sales in the Growing Greensboro 
Market have rocketed 300%, 1949 over 1939, and now total over 
$400-million . .. Tie a string around 1/6 of North Carolina’s popu- 
lation, 1/5 of the state’s retail sales and food sales—with the 
GREENSBORO NEWS and RECORD, leading sales medium in the 
fastest-growing major market in North Carolina! 


The only medium with 70°%/, coverage in the Greensboro 12-County 
ABC Market, and selling influence in over half of North Carolina! 


Sales Management Figures 


Greensboro 
News and Record 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Represented Nationally by Jann & Kelley, Inc. 


million people. Already in spot radig 
it was starting on the then i}lye net. 
work, and in magazines. ; 
And it was selling more stick. The 
New York Curb had beg 
Plough shares. In a year the num. 
ber of stockholders climbed ‘rom 3. 
354 to 5,300, or 1,000 more than .. 
day. And in 1935 newspapers al. 
ready were announcing: 
Will Build Plant on Parkway. 
But temporarily at least, the com. 
pany had bitten off more than jt 
could chew. Despite the vastly larg. 
er efforts to meet the trebled poten. 
tial, package volume by 1941  soge 
only to 51 million. Dollar sales 
inched slowly from $3 million jp 
1934 to $4.3 million in 1938, and did 
not pass $5 million until 1941. 
Wartime growth was faster. 


to list 


Plough 


Abe's Proudest Moment 


Next to the opening of the new 
plant this month, Abe  Plough’s 
proudest moment probably came on 
Monday, December 3, 1945, when 
Plough shares (all common by then) 
first were quoted on the New York 
Stock Exchange . . . The financial pic. 
ture today is healthy enough. Divi- 
dends have been paid continuously 
since 1931. From 1949 to 1950, a 
President Plough duly noted in a two- 
thirds page ad in the Chicago Daily 
News, The New York Times and 
Wall Street Journal, assets rose from 
$7.6 to $10.6 million. Net worth 
(all assets minus all liabilities) went 
from $4.6 to $5 million. Ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities is 
now 3.67 to 1. 

In his annual reports, Abe Plough 
spends no space bewailing taxes, poli- 
tics or the state of the world. He 
stresses sales and advertising policies 
and programs; consumer acceptance, 
research for new or better products 

. and what stockholders and em- 
ployes can do to get more Plough 
products sold. 

To each new stockholder he sends 
samples, and writes: 

“The successful and continuing 
sale of these products has a direct 
bearing upon your investment in this 
company. It is, therefore, to your 
personal advantage to buy Plough 
products ... and to join: with us 4 
a Plough product salesman.” 

In the report for 1949 he repro 
duced a message from the monthl) 
employe publication, the Plough 


Hand : 


“You and I should be our com 
pany’s best salesmen. We wight 
‘have our heads examined’ if we (/a!! 
to) use, recommend and p:sh the 
sale of our own products.” 


Abe Plough tells stockhold:rs that 
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S plied by wholesalers. 


F salesmen. 
| tail accounts, for example, has been 


the comp :ny’s advertising is “cus- 
‘om-built -and continuous.” The 
U.S.A. is broken down into 281 mar- 
teting atas, in each of which ad- 
vetising is ‘controlled through 
studies of sales potentials and sales 
progress each advertised product.” 
Thus eac) “receives the full benefit 
of a custom-built campaign.” 

Plough merchandising programs, he 
explains, have always been “combina- 
tions of personal sales representation 
supporte! by national advertising. 
Our basic sales technique is to sell the 
distributor (dealer) a diversified line 
of products that will adequately sup- 
oly him” until the salesman’s next 
visit. 

The 90 retail men call on inde- 


pendent drug stores and most of the 
general stores. ‘They don’t reach the 


; yast number of other diversified types 


of small retail outlets, which are sup- 
The whole- 
salers also serve grocery and other 
stores where some of the products 


are sold. About half of Plough’s 


| own-brand volume now goes to inde- 
S pendent stores direct and half to 
wholesalers and chains. 


Especially in the last five years, 


| Plough, Inc. has done a lot of weed- 


ing out— in products, customers and 


The number of direct re- 


cut from “more than 100,000” to the 
present 68,000. 

In 1947 the sales force was re- 
duced from 119 to 90 men. The 
continuing job of “educating” so 
many retailers, predominantly small, 
in so many products; of juggling so 
many deals, and at the same time act- 
ing jas sales promotion specialists and 
bill-collectors, is tough. 

But in the last year, Abe Plough re- 


ports that “turnover of sales person- 
nel was substantially reduced. Su- 
pervisory personnel were added. Sub- 
stantial progress was made toward 
building more stable and well- 
trained organization.” 

Lately the number of domestic 
sales div's ons was increased from six 
to eight. Each division has a super- 
visor, lar ely concerned with training, 
as well »s a manager. 

For ra-mural competitive pur- 
poses—» 1 Plough runs an endless 
series of sales contests—the divisions 
bear nate and often fightin’ names: 

The *.itheast division men, with. 
Hq. in *:lanta, are the Rebels. The 
Deltas Birmingham) cover Ala- 
bama, ssissippi, Arkansas, two- 
thirds of ‘ennessee and lower Louisi- 
ana. Ir western Louisiana, Okla- 
homa ar nearly all Texas are the 
Alamos rom San Antonio. The 
Yankees (New York) reach from 
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eastern Virginia to Maine. From 
Columbus, the Buckeyes serve al! or 
part of six states touching Lake Erie 
and the Ohio River. The Blackhawks, 
Milwaukee, extend from eastern 
Iowa through five states touching 
Lakes Superior, Michigan and Huron. 

Formerly all the western half of 
the country was one division. Now 
it is two. The Prairies (Kansas City) 
extend all the way from St. Louis to 
Spokane, and the Pacifics (Los 
Angeles) from El Paso to Puget 
Sound. 

A separate group of 10 men con- 
centrate on wholesalers and chains. 
The company works closely with 
both, and often pays wholesalers’ 
salesmen special commissions to push 
certain items or deals. But Abe be- 
lieves that “nothing replaces our own 
personal contact with dealers.” 


Current Deals 


The deals keep the dealers step- 
ping. A current one gives them choice 
of nine-month terms or extra profits. 
... lerms for President’s Month in 
March ranged from four months net 
for $60 to six months net for orders 
of $120 or more. . . . On St. Joseph 
antihistamine tablets wholesalers are 
offered 2714% profit, their salesmen 
25-cents-a-dozen cash bonus, and _re- 
tailers get 13 packages for the price 
of 12. 

District managers may even de- 
velop their own deals —which are 
duly publicized in the monthly 
Plough-Sales or the weekly sales bul- 
letins. Sam Turner of the Prairies 
worked out an “all tin” deal for 
Mufti spot remover and lighter fluid, 
which gives retailers 42% profit... . 
All deals are in effect at least for 
several months, to enable all the sales- 
men to reach all their prospects. 

One hardy perennial for a quarter 
century has involved the St. Joseph 
calendar and weather chart. In 1950, 
for 1951, 15,000 retailers bought 3.5 
million of them. For 1952 calendars, 
which Plough is now selling, printing 
and delivering to retailers, 25,000 
separate orders are expected to total 
six million. Biggest calendar demand 
comes from Brooklyn, Atlanta, Dallas 
and St. Louis. 

The calendar is a formal item on 
the long product order blank. So is an 
electric clock for aspirin, sold to 
dealers at $20 each. 

On the calendar the retailer, St. 
Joseph aspirin and various other 
Plough products share the spotlight— 
the retailer getting five top-center 
lines. Reproduced in Plough’s current 


annual report is the calendar as used 
by Barton Drug, Pecos, ‘Texas: 
“household remedies, groceries, foun- 
tain, gifts, candy.” 

The retailer pays full price for it 
and gets the equivalent amount of 
Plough merchandise free—but at his 
own retail prices. 

For calendar prospects salesmen 
are given special instructions: 


1. Emphasize that the calendar 1s 
“a year-round billboard in homes of 
customers and prospects,” and that 
“it ties his store in with Plough’s 
national advertising ;” 


2. Show the personal-contact gains 
derived by retailers in delivering cal- 
endars to homes just before the peak 
holiday selling season ; 


3. Explain Plough’s cooperative 
plan of providing them: The offer is 
self-liquidating. The retailer gets free 
merchandise. On larger orders Plough 
gives an allowance to pay his delivery 
cost. ' 


And retailers who buy calendars in 
the spring and summer “do not have 
to pay the bill until November.” 

A calendar is a year-long ad. But 
Plough estimates that G-E illumin- 
ated electric clocks, with St. Joseph 
aspirin across their 15-inch faces, help 
stores to sell for an average of five 
years. In 18 months retailers have 
bought 35,000 of them at $20 each— 
and got as much aspirin free. Plough 
“lost” $1 on each clock. 

Plough does no 50-50 advertising 
with retailers in space or time, but 
goes in heavily with them in point-of- 
purchase, direct mail and specialties 
Some 50,000 St. Joseph displays 
alone will be distributed this year. 
Almost every Plough package is a 
display case. 

Originally, such devices were de- 
veloped, Abe Plough explains, “to 
penetrate deeply into territory not 
adequately covered by newspaper ad- 
vertising.”” But now they “serve as a 
definite tie-up with the entire Plough 
national advertising program.” 

They stretch advertising dollars. 
And they give salesmen “extras” to 
talk about—and profit from. 

Salesmen’s bonuses on calendar 
sales last year totaled $30,000. From 
contests this year salesmen will win 
prizes totaling $25,000. Every month 
a man exceeds his quota he gets 
“merits” paid in a wide selection of 
merchandise. A calendar of these 
awards is mailed to his home, so that 
his wife can add her encouragement. 

For President’s Month the slogan 
(illustrated by an ostrich with head 
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in sand) was “Stick Your Neck Out: 
Ask for and get, MORE ORDERS EACH 
DAY!” 

Prizes of $50 and $25 went to 
leading salesmen in each division, and 
of $200, $150 and $100 to national 
winners and to leading division man- 
agers and supervisors—all for marks 
above quotas. 

This month of March set an all- 
time Plough record, 48-1/3% above 
President’s Month of 1950. Every 
salesman qualified for above-quota 
bonus. President Plough was plenty 
pleased. 

Salesmen’s jobs, Plough people be- 
lieve, is made easier by the growing 
impact of the advertising. 

Of the $2 million ‘“‘commission- 
able” advertising in 1951 (through 
Lake-Spiro-Shurman, Inc., Memphis) 
$1.2 million or 60% is going for cam- 
paigns in a total of 620 daily and 
1,500 weekly newspapers. Combined 
daily newspaper circulation for St. 
Joseph aspirin and aspirin for chil- 
dren, for example, is 38,366,965 ; for 
Mexsana products, 24,249,640, and 
for Penetro products, 22,495,058. 

About $540,000 or 27% is spent for 
radio—mainly spot announcements— 
on 150 stations. Formerly, Plough 
broadcast the Vincent Lopez and 
Guy Lombardo orchestras on net- 
works, but it hasn’t used this medium 
in a dozen years. Its TV debut came 
last February. Thus far TV efforts 
have been spot announcements, for 
the aspirins. In 1951 television ex- 
penditures will be $160,000 or 8% 
of the total. 


Magazine Campaigns 


Plough’s magazine advertising has 
been more consistent since introduc- 
tion of the aspirin for children in 
1947. Magazine campaigns also are 
used for Mexsana, Black & White 
and Penetro. A new Gets-It corn re- 
mover campaign is running every 
week from April 1 to December 15, 
in Life, The Saturday Evening Post 
and This Week. Other magazines 
scheduled—and some get several cam- 
paigns—include Holland’s, Parents’, 
True Story and Woman’s Home 
Companion. Magazine expenditures 
total $100,000, or 5%. Combined 
circulation of these seven publications 
is about 28 million. 

Weekly series for Mufti spot re- 
mover began in The Christian Science 
Monitor in May. 

In all media St. Joseph Aspirin 
gets the fullest schedules. The basic 
theme, “Aspirin at its Best,” stresses 
purity, speed and safety. In addition 
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to being the “world’s largest seller at 
10 cents,” current copy offers a 100- 
tablet bottle for 49 cents. Aspirin for 
children emphasizes pleasant taste, 
correct dosage and “approved by more 
than 10,000 doctors.” 

Mexsana powder “eases itch, smart 
sting of prickly heat, baby’s diaper 
rash, athlete’s foot itch... with two- 
second ‘cling close’ action.” Mexsana 
skin cream (also used as foundation 
or night cream) brings “‘six-way re- 
lief” from sunburn... . 

Because weather, epidemics and 
other factors affect sales potentials of 
various products, the advertising pro- 
gram is kept flexible. The recent gen- 
erally cold, wet winter (normally, 
Americans catch about 600 million 
colds annually) brought extra de- 
mands for Penetro. An unusually hot 
summer will help Mexsana. 


Planned Advertising 


But on the whole advertising is 
planned, for each trading area, on cur- 
rent sales and reasonable sales expec- 
tations, and circulations are “‘charged” 
against each area. District managers 
and salesmen recommend local news- 
paper and broadcast schedules. 

In individual newspapers Plough 
runs four or more insertions a week, 
from seven to fourteen lines up to a 
full page. When a new market is 
opened, the campaign for it is 
planned for uninterrupted continuity. 
Usually ads promote separate prod- 
ucts, but some combine “major” em- 
phasis on one with “minor” on 
another. 

Perhaps to prepare for matricula- 
tion into the ethical drug field, 
Plough has been “detailing” by mail 
90,000 general practitioners and pedi- 
atricians among M.D.’s. They re- 
ceive a sample box of St. Joseph 
aspirin for children, and for an en- 
closed card may get complimentary 
regular size packages. In three years, 
response has more than doubled. .. . 

Reporting to stockholders for 1950, 
President Plough said: 

“Business outside the United States 
continued to show satisfactory im- 
provement in both sales and profits.” 
Sales rose 25% from 1949. Dollars 
were “generally in freer supply.” 
Plough, Inc. was producing in nine 
and selling in 42 foreign areas. 

Ramon R. Diaz points out that 
foreign business today represents 11% 
of an estimated $10 million total of 
Plough’s brand volume. 

As in domestic operations, this op- 
eration has been shaken down, be- 
fore further expansion. Six years ago 


the company boasted of selling in 57 
“countries.” The present -2 include 
such territories as Alaska, Fi awaii ang 
Puerto Rico and various isl: nds, from 
Bermuda to Cyprus. Gre:t Britain 
and Sweden are Plough’s only toe. 
holds in Europe, and excep* for Syria 
and India it has not made much of g 
dent in Asia. 

Eighty percent of foreizn ad ex. 
penditures is in newspapers «nd local 
magazines (including some car cards) 
and 20% in radio. Of 17%) publica. 
tions scheduled, 50 are in Colombia, 
30 in Mexico, 25 in Puerto Rico and 
Cuba, 15 in Central America, 10 in 
Venezuela, and the others widely 
scattered. Excepting Mexico, which 
prepares its own, foreign advertising 
is handled by Plough, in cooperation 
with Export Advertising Agency, 
New York. 

Among large sellers there are Picot 
antacid-laxative and a food product, 
Choco-Milk. A lot bear such familiar 
names as Penetro, Moroline and 
Blanco y Negro (Black & White 
transposed ). 

In each country sales usually are 
handled by an exclusive agent, who 
carries no competitive lines. Some 
agents place their own ads, for which 
Plough pays. The agent is a national 
distributor and, says Diaz, a good 
merchandiser: He has to be. There, 
too, Plough meets those ubiquitous 
giants, Bayer, Vaseline and Vicks. 
There, too, Plough cultivates inde- 
pendent merchants, and sells at lower 
prices. . 


Foreign Outlook 


Abe Plough notes that “93% 0 
the world’s population is outside the 
United States. We hope to do # 
much in those countries as here.” This 
would mean abroad by 1960, 15l 
million packages a year... . 

The plant-opening caused Plough, 
Inc. to hire for the first time a pub- 
lic relations counsel, Shirley D. Smith 
of Memphis. In a current news It 
lease Smith describes Abe’s modesty, 
generosity, “likeable personality ant 
great depth of human understanding. 

Abe seems to have had these quali: 
ties all along. 

One release gives his “formula for 
enjoyable living”: 


1. Relax at end of day’s vork; 
2. Get plenty of sleep, a: 


3. Tackle—and finish, if possible- 
one problem at a time. 
oh 
In 43 years, the people o Ploug! 
have finished quite a lot. 
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3% of 


side the To pull in the most customers, you want to ped- 
. do a dle your product where buyer traffic is heaviest. 
>.” This FIRST 3 Markets Group offers you nearly 2/3 of 


0, 150 all families in the 3 city and suburban areas of 

New York, Chicago and Philadelphia. These 3 
Plough compact markets account for 18% of total U. S. 
- a pub Retail sales, 1/6 of Drug sales, 1/5 of Food sales, 
), Smith 1/5 of Furniture and Appliance sales, and over 
ews It 1/4 of total U. S. Apparel sales. For maximum sales 
nodesty. at minimum advertising cost use... 
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American Builder: 
ARF Readership Study 


The newest study by the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation of busi- 
ness paper readership is illustrative of 
the aggressive policies employed to- 
day by leading business publications. 
The 192-page report on readership of 
American Builder—ABC paid cir- 
culation: 85,000—is but one in the 
steady flow of contributions made on 
the part of Associated Business Pub- 
lications, Inc., to ARF for business 
paper study during the last five years. 
American Builder put up most of the 
money for this Study No. 2 in the 
Foundation’s Continuing Study of 
Business Papers. 

A potential audience of 129,000 
readers was found for the February, 


1950 issue—the issue examined. Fur- 
thermore, 73,000 were discovered, 
upon examination, to be qualified 
readers. Of the 435 interviewees, 
72% had read the issue. 
Eighty-three percent of those whose 
American Builder subscriptions come 
to their homes read every issue dur- 
ing the year; 89% of the office sub- 
scribers read all copies; 59% of the 
pass-along or route readers scan the 
magazine every month of the year. 
Forty percent of the potential read- 
ers pass along copies of the magazine. 
Readership for the 10 highest scor- 
ing editorial items of all types, exclu- 
sive of pictures or _ illustrations, 
ranged from 60% to 23%. Blue 
prints and Economy House picture 
pages scored even higher—79%. 
One or more of the advertisements 


OFFICERS AND MEMBERS OF THE BOARD, THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS 
PUBLICATIONS, ELECTED DURING ABP'S ANNUAL SPRING CONFERENCE, 
Seated, left to right—Paul E. Clissold, Ist v-p (Publisher, Clissold Pub. Co.); 
Karl M. Mann, Sec. (Pres. & Adv. Dir., Case-Shepperd-Mann Pub. Corp.); James 
G. Lyne, retiring chm., Member of the Board (Pres., Simmons-Boardman Pub, 
Corp.); Arnold Friedman, Chairman (Pres., Lebhar-Friedman Pub. Co.); Thomas 
B. Haire, 2nd v-p (v-p., Haire Pub. Co.); N. O. Wynkoop, Treas. (v-p & Comp- 
troller, McGraw-Hill Pub. Co.). Board Members, standing, left to right—Herbert 
A. Vance (Publisher, Vance Pub. Co.); E. P. Hoener (v-p & Bus. Mgr., The Tim- 
kerman); Edgar W. B. Fairchild (v-p & treas., Fairchild Publications, Inc.); 
Donald McAllister, (v-p & Gen. Mgr., Geyer Publications, Inc.); Roy E. Shrope, 
(v-p & Gen. Mgr., American Trade Pub. Co.); J. Howard Moore (Pres., Moore 
Pub. Co.); Philip H. Hubbard (Pres., Reinhold Pub. Corp.); Thomas W. Nelson 
(Adv. Mgr., Gulf Pub. Co.); Not shown in this picture is Board Member, Albert 
Hauptli (Publisher, Product Engineering and American Machinist). 


APPOINTED: Warren Kelly (lei:} is named 
vice-president in charge of advertising fo, 
The (New York City) Mirror; W/. N. Thom. 
son (right) succeeds Mr. Kelly as gen, may, 


measured in American Builder wa 


noted by 99% of the readers. The 


_ highest scoring advertisement—76% 
‘ —-was a two-page spread in black and 


white for Andersen Windowalls: 
lowest scoring of the top 20 adver. 
tisements were full pages placed for 
Johns-Manville Ceiling Panels, Stan. 
ley hardware (both black and white) 
and Honeywell Heat Regulator 
(ROP). These were tied with ; 
rated readership of 48% each. Of 
these high scoring ads, 16 were full 
pages, four were two-page spreads; 
nine were in black and white, 11 in 
color. Seven appeared in the back 
of the magazine—beyond page 160. 

Significant clue to reader interest 
in American Builder contents: The 
contents page scored 31%. 


ABC—United Paramount 


Plan Merger 


A plan for the merger of the 


American Broadcasting Co. and 
United Paramount Theatres, Inc. 
has been announced by Edward J. 
Noble, chairman of the board ot 
ABC, and Leonard H. Goldenson, 
president of United Paramount Thee 
tres, Inc. The resulting company will 
be known as American Broadcasting 
Paramount Theatres, Inc. 

Under the plan, which involves : 
transfer of stock valued at nearlj 
$25,000,000, and which is subject to 
approval of the boards of directors 
and the stockholders of both con 
panies and to the approval of the 
Federal Communications Commis 
sion, ABC will constitute a division 
of the resulting company. Robert E. 
Kintner, now president of ABC, will 
serve as president of the AC div- 
sion. Mr. Goldenson will be president 
of the new company, and )\:». Noble 
will be elected chairman of ‘s finance 
committee. 

United Paramount The: 
through its subsidiary, Ba 
Katz Corp., owns and ope 
vision station WBKB in ‘af 
ABC owns and operates ‘elevision 
station WENR-TYV, also ir: Chicago. 
Since FCC prohibits one compan} 
from owning more than one tele- 


es, Inc. 
yan and 
tes tele- 
Chicago. 
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Are you getting number 3? 


JUN 


1. “My, that’s a good show”’ 


3. “Let’s try some, shall we?” 


', 1951 


2. “Say, that’s good advertising”’ 


A sound knowledge of television showman- 
ship will help make two thirds of a sale. 


But it takes an equally sound knowledge of 
television salesmanship to get that last tough 
third. 


The ability to combine both—in the right 
proportion—is the mark of an advertising 
agency that has gone into television thor- 
oughly. 

Young & Rubicam has made the invest- 
ment in manpower, facilities, and research 
that this new medium demands. 


YOUNG & RUBICAM, INC. 


Advertising * New York Chicago Detroit San Francisco Hollywood 
Montreal Toronto Mexico City London 
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GOOD BOOKS ADD SO MUCH TOA 


POSTERS FOR BROWSERS ... It's part of 
the promotion kit The New York Times is 
supplying 700 booksellers throughout the 
country for the third annual vacation book 
drive. Copies of a Vacation Book Issue of 
The New York Times Book Review, June 10, 
is going to book stores for customers’ use. 


vision station in the same city, one 
of these stations must be sold. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Noble and Mr. Golden- 
son, an agreement has been entered 
into with Columbia Broadcasting 
System for the sale of WBKB, also 
subject to FCC approval. Purchase 
price is reported to be $6,000,000— 
largest ever to be paid for a single 
television station. CBS would then 
have three owned and operated TV 
stations, plus minority interest in a 
Washington, D. C., outlet. The new 
company will have five, and NBC 
already has that number—maximum 
allowed any one organization by the 
FCC. 

In the joint statement, 
Noble and Goldenson said: 

“By this merger we believe the 
new company will serve the public 
interest more effectively through 
strengthened resources in the radio 
and television field. ABC, which has 
made remarkable progress in the last 


Messrs. 


i 


WILLIAM A. RIPLE has been named man- 
ager of Radio Station WLAW, Boston, 
which becomes an ABC outlet on June 15. 
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eight years, building upward from a 
small radio network of $12,000,000 
of business annually, to one of the 
three leading radio and television net- 
works, with business at the rate of 
$65,000,000 annually, has unsur- 
passed studio and transmitter facili- 
ties in its owned television and radio 
stations in New York, Detroit, Los 
Angeles, San Francisco and Chicago.” 


New Medium To Raise 
Supermarket Volume 


A new means for bringing products 
to the attention of supermarket shop- 
pers with effective point-of-sale im- 
pact is now being introduced in the 
Philadelphia trading area by the 
Eastern Advertising Co., Camden, 
N. J. The device consists of a pro- 
jector with a 1,000 watt tube which 
flashes the advertiser’s message from 
a small slide on to a three-foot square 
eye level screen in the supermarket. 
The projector is said to overcome the 
store light and reflects the illustrated 
product and message in full color. 

The projector accommodates 29 
separate products, and the slides 
change automatically, providing the 
advertiser with 15 exposures an hour. 

The device is shortly to be in- 
stalled in 300 of the larger super- 
markets in the Philadelphia trading 
area reaching upwards of 500,000 
shoppers daily and providing con- 
trolled circulation at the point-of- 
sale. Supermarkets in five neighbor- 
ing states will soon be available upon 
completion of installations. Cover- 
age is offered on full, half or quarter 
basis. Seberhagen, Inc., Philadel- 
phia, is the advertising agency for 
the company. 


Hot Weather Drive 
By General Mills 


Should a company let its advertis- 
ing and merchandising program go to 
pot in the summer because the num- 
ber of consumers who can be reached 
shows a decline? 

General Mills, Inc., which has a 
reputation for making an advertising 
dollar do 100 cents worth of work, 
obviously doesn’t think so. 

The Minneapolis company §as- 
tounded the trade last summer when 
it stepped out with what seemed to 
be an elaboration of an already com- 
prehensive coverage in the radio field. 
Tipoff on the success of the 1950 
summer campaign can be seen in the 
company’s hot weather plans for 
1951. 

This year the company has con- 
tracted for summer programs that 
will give as many AM and TV “im- 


pressions” as in the summer o* 1950, 
when the company had about 65 
hours of time divided in fj 
grams over a three-month pe 

The company also is contin:ing its 
normal advertising in print, which 
advertising men believe runs » little 
more than one-third of the to:al ad- 
vertising budget. Radio also vets a 
little more than one-third of tlic total, 
and TV a little less than one-third, — 

General Mills campaigns lring 
the summer stress adequate meais and 
pre-cooked cereals which get the 
homemaker out of the kitchen in a 
hurry. As during the remainder of 
the year, the promotions based on 
flour will atttempt to provide home- 
makers with well-rounded service— 
the programs will sell biscuits and 
rolls but also will give tips on salads 
and one-dish meals. 

The 1951 campaign stepped off 
May 25 with announcement of a 
$50,000 stock contest worked out 
with Merrill, Lynch, Pierce, Fenner 
and Beane. 

For a Wheatie box top and 25 
words or less on “I Like Wheaties 
Because,” the contest entrants get a 
chance at $25,000 in common stock 
as the first prize, $10,000 in com- 
mon stock for the second prize, and 
60 prizes of $250 each in common 
stock. 

Opening announcements were car- 
ried on two television and three radio 
shows, along with full pages in The 
Saturday Evening Post and This 
Week Magazine. 

In addition, Merrill Lynch ete. 
carried page newspaper announce- 
ments in 30 to 40 metropolitan cen- 
ters stressing the contest as a “buy 


MORTIMER BERKOWITZ becomes a 
president and stockholder of the Gre 
vertising Agency, Inc. He had for 
years been general manager of The 

can Weekly and of Puck — The 

Weekly and an officer of the Hearst 

zation, Mr. Berkowitz joined Hearst 
reporter, became an advertising sales” 
The Boston American in 1914 and ce 
The American Weekly in 1920. He w 
pointed general manager the next 
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03 in The News... more than half of the money spent 
in New York newspapers to advertise refrigerators 
MORE THAN $400,000 in excess of the 
expenditures in the second newspaper 
HAS LEAD New York newspapers in this 
classification every post-war year 
BECAUSE The News is read by more families, 

> gives highest coverage of the young couple market, 


moves most merchandise... at lowest cost 


M ONC 


newspaper 


a share in America” event, plus 
smaller ads in 125 papers featuring 
the Wheaties angle of the contest. 


Selling Women Via TV: 
“Sure-Fire," Says Petry 


Seven commercial advantages are 
attributed to women’s television pro- 
grams in a new report on the subject, 
titled ‘“Sure-Fire Sales Formula: 
Women Selling Women—Through 
Television.” It has been released 
by the TV Division of Edward Petry 
& Company, Inc. 

Pointed toward the summer spot 
selling season, the report also includes 
an analysis of the housewife’s role 
and the country’s purchasing agent, 
facts on the local and national adver- 
tiser acceptance which these pro- 
grams have achieved, and a break- 
down of the time devoted by TV 
stations to this type of programming 
as compared with other program 
classification. 

The types of women’s TV pro- 
grams covered are: 

“Cooking shows, 
recipes. 

“Shopping shows, featuring mer- 
chandise. 

“Interview 


demonstrating 


service shows’ with 


guests interesting to women, plus 
homemaking, fashion, or beauty tips. 

“Audience participation shows 
with women as contestants and a 
homemaking, fashion or beauty 
angle.” 

Among the seven advantages of 
women’s TV _ programs which the 
report lists and elaborates upon, are 
their ‘‘all-women eye-and-ear appeal,” 
“their persunal, locally flavored 
touch,” the way they lend themselves 
to “demonstration of product use,” 
the strong “personal endorsement 
factor” inherent in them, their “low 
cost per commercial,” and “high in- 
terest, across-the-board audience.” 

The report gives the history of 
these programs—their acceptance on 
the part of local advertisers, particu- 
larly department stores, and subse- 
quently, their large-scale use by na- 
tional advertisers. A table contained 
in the booklet indicates that home- 
making programs consume more min- 
utes (3,507) than any program cate- 
gory save three during a typical 
week’s telecasting by seven New 
York City TV stations. They sur- 
pass sports and follow only drama, 
variety and _ children’s programs. 
Based on an all-daytime tabulation, 
the women’s program classification 
would rank first, according to Petry. 


@ Proper 
Quality 


@ Quick 
Delivery 


@ Right 
Price 


NATIONAL PRINTERS 


Letterpress 
Offset Lithography 


CATALOGS 
PUBLICATIONS 


BOOKS 


DIRECTORIES 
GENERAL PRINTING 


(ONE OR MORE COLORS) 


ALL facilities under one roof— 
from beginning to delivery— 
one source, one responsibility 


LETTERPRESS AND OFFSET LITHOGRAPHY 
Artists * Engravers * Electrotypers * Offset Lithography Plotes 
124 WEST POLK STREET—WAbash 2-3380—CHICAGO 5, ILLINOIS 


A concluding prediction is made 
that participations on most o: these 
programs will be sold out by {:ll, 


A. C. Nielsen Launches TV 
Network Analysis Repert 


A. C. Nielsen Co. has just rv leased 
to National Nielsen Television Index 
Complete Service clients its first bj. 
monthly analytical report on network 
television. Significance of the new 
NTI analysis report is heightened by 
the industry’s urgent need for reli- 
able facts on program coverage, cost 
and performance—problems which in 
many cases are a direct outgrowth of 
television’s thus-far-limited cable and 
station facilities. For the first time 
TV data comparable in scope and ap- 
plication to the radio network analy- 
ses which have been developed for 
Nielsen Radio Index, are available to 
NTI Complete Service clients in 
standard report format. Television 
programs can be directly compared 
with radio programs in terms of fac- 
tors which go far beyond “ratings” 
in pertinence and dollar importance. 

Development of the new analytical 
material is possible because Nielsen 
Television Index went to an all- 
Audimeter operation in September, 
1950. NTI, as well as NRI, measure- 
ments are not limited to the city it- 
self; they embrace the whole TV 
area in each case. All types of homes 
are covered. Consequently projectable 
ratings and costs per 1,000 homes 
reached are provided. During the 
past year the firm has produced and 
sold to a list of agencies, advertisers, 
networks and others a twice-monthly 
National NTI Ratings Report. 

The industry’s increasing reliance 
on program audience data is reflected 
in the steadily growing percentage of 
Nielsen Television Index subscribers 
who receive Complete Service an- 
alytical data. 


EMIL G. STANLEY, vice-presider 
secretary of The Traffic Service Co 
sumes newly created position of ex 
vice-president, also retaining post of 
rate secretary. Joined the firm 14 yee 
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Retail Trade Forecast for June, 1951 


The volume of retail sales will 
probably reach a level of about $12.7 
billion in June of this year. Repre- 
senting a gain of 6% over June of 
last year, this represents a continua- 
tion of the lag in retailing which has 
characterized the entire second quar- 
ter of 1951, in which unit sales, after 
adjustment for price change, have 
fallen below the level of last year. 
Indeed, the current level, if projected 
over the coming summer months will 
contrast so unfavorably with the buy- 
ing boom of last summer, as to gen- 
erate fears of a retail recession. 

In this connection it should be 
noted that the defense program is 
steadily though slowly swelling the 
income stream to a point which pre- 
cludes any true recession in retailing, 
or in any other significant sector of 
the economy. The difficulties cur- 
rently experienced by retailers reflect 
in part temporarily unwieldy inven- 
tory situations, particularly in certain 
hard goods and apparels. Liquidation 
of such stocks will of course be pain- 
ful to some, but the resultant con- 
sumer’s windfall will help sustain the 
over-all sales volume. 

Among those states reporting bet- 
ter than average performances for 
this June (as compared with June of 
1950) are: Arizona, Colorado, Con- 
necticut, Georgia, Michigan, New 
Jersey, Ohio, Oregon, Tennessee, and 
Texas. 

The leading cities, those with a 
city-national index well above aver- 
age are: Fresno, Calif., 116.9; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., 110.2; Corpus Christi, 
Tex., 109.9; Spartanburg, S. C., 
109.5; Detroit, Mich., 108.5; Lub- 
bock, Tex., 108.5; Muskegon, Mich., 
108.5; Eugene, Ore., 108.2; Akron, 
Ohio, 108.0; Bethlehem, Pa., 107.8; 
Columbus, Ga., 107.6; Passaic-Clif- 
ton, N. J., 107.5; South Bend, Ind., 
107.5; Battle Creek, Mich., 107.2; 


Lansing, Mich., 107.2; Royal Oak- 
Ferndale, Mich., 107.0; Warren, 
Ohio, 107.0; Mansfield, Ohio, 106.8 ; 
Canton, Ohio, 106.5; Charlotte, 
N. C., 106.5; Omaha, Neb., 106.5; 
Tucson, Ariz., 106.5. 


Sales Management’s Research Depart- 
ment, with the aid of Market Statistics, 
Inc., maintains running charts on the 
business progress of more than 200 of 
the leading market centers of the coun- 
try. Monthly data which are used in the 
measuring include bank debits, sales tax 
collections, Department of Commerce sur- 
veys of independent store sales, Federal 
Reserve Bank reports on department store 
sales. 


The retail sales estimates presented 
herewith cover the expected dollar figure 
for all retail activity as defined by the 
Bureau of the Census. The figures are 
directly comparable with similar annual 
estimates of retail sales as published in 
SM’s Survey of Buying Power. 


Three Index Figures Are Given 
the first being “City Index—1951 vs. 
1939.” This figure ties back directly to the 
official 1939 Census and is valuable for 
gauging the long-term change in a mar- 
ket. It is expressed as a ratio. A figure of 
400.0, for example, means that total retail 
sales in the city for the month will show 
a gain of 300% over the same 1939 
month. 


The second figure, “City Index, 1951 
over 1950,” is similar to the first, except 
that last year is the base year. For short- 
term studies it is more realistic than the 
first, and the two together give a well- 
rounded picture of how the city has 
grown since the last Census year and 
how business is today as compared with 
last year. 


The third column, “City-National In- 
dex, 1951 over 1950” relates the city’s 
change to the total probable national 
change for the same period. A city may 


have this month a sizable gain «ver th. 
same month last year, but the rate of 
gain may be less—or more than that of 
the Nation. All figures in this column 
above 100 indicate cities Where the 
change is more favorable than that for 
the U.S.A. The City-National Index ;, 
derived by dividing the index figure of 
the city by that of the Nation. 


The Dollar Figure, “$ Millions,” gives 
the total amount of retail sales for the 
projected month. Like all estimates of 
what is likely to happen in the future. 
both the dollar figure and the resultant 
index figures can, at best, be only good 
approximations, since they are necessarily 
projections of existing trends. Allowance 
is made in the dollar estimates for the 
expected seasonal trend, and _ cyclical 
movement. 


The index and dollar figures, studied 
together, will provide valuable informa- 
tion on both rate of growth and actual 
size of a city market. 

These exclusive estimates are fully pro- 
tected by copyright. They must not be 
reproduced in printed form, in whole or 
in part, without written permission from 
SALES MANAGEMENT, INC. 


Suggested Uses for This Data include 
(a) special advertising and promotion 
drives in spot cities, (b) a guide for your 
branch and district managers, (c) revis- 
ing sales quotas, (d) checking actual per- 
formances against potentials, (e) basis of 
letters for stimulating salesmen and fore- 
stalling their alibis, (f). determining 
where drives should be localized. 


A Pre-Release Service Is Available. 
SM will mail, 10 days in advance of pub- 
lication, a mimeographed list giving esti- 
mates of retail sales in dollar and index 
form for the 200-odd cities. The price is 
$1.00 per year. 


* 


% Cities marked with a star are Pre- 
ferred-Cities-of-the-Month, with a level 
of sales compared with the same month 
in 1950 which equals or exceeds the na- 
tional change. 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
City 
City City Nat’! 
Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


UNITED STATES 


United States ... 354.3 


Alabama 
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% Gadsden 
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Arizona 
% Phoenix 5 110.8 104.5 
% Tucson 9 112.9 106.5 
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RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Arkansas 
Fort Smith - 567.9 
Little Rock ... 360.2 
California 
Bakersfield 370.0 
Berkeley «+++. 267.1 
Fresno «--+ee 403.3 
Long Beach ... 363.3 
Los Angeles 288.9 
x Oakland ...6. 276.5 
Pasadena ..... 328.5 
Riverside ..... 339.2 
Sacramento 299.0 
San Bernardino. 348.3 
x San Diego .... 373.2 
San Francisco . 254.4 
S San Jose ..... 327.0 
Santa Barbara . 293.4 
# Stockton ..... 336.1 
* Ventura ...... 374.2 
Colorado 
& Colorado Springs 301.7 
BOT 00sec 294.6 
SND Stecacectvere 308.8 
Connecticut 
% Bridgeport . 270.4 
& Hartford ...... 258.7 
Middletown .- 209.9 
* New Haven .... 243.9 
Stamford ..... 307.8 
® Waterbury . 243.7 
Delaware 
& Wilmington . 298.7 


City 
Nat’l 
Index Index 
1951 1951 
vs. vs. 
1950 1950 


City 


98.2 
100.4 


92.6 
94.7 


101.4 
101.1 
123.9 
103.0 
104.7 
106.1 
100.1 
100.4 

97.0 
105.9 
112.4 
102.0 
108.2 
103.4 
108.8 
106.7 


109.1 
106.0 
103.1 


102.9 
100.0 
po 


109.7 
106.2 
102.9 
111.8 
101.3 
109.4 


103.5 
100.2 
97.1 
105.5 
95.6 
103.2 


108.3 102.2 


District of Columbia 


*& Washin« coe Sea 
Florida 
% Jackso - 341.7 
Miami ....... 389.9 
Orlando ...... 339.7 
Pensacola ..... 301.4 
w® St. P burg . 378.0 
eee 360.5 
Georgic 
WAtlanta’ ...... 309.8 
® Augu 345.3 
*& Colun 419.3 
i 326.2 
® Savannah ..... 292.5 
JUNE 1951 


112.0 105.7 


106.3 
104.0 
98.9 
97.6 
111.0 
103.0 


100.3 
98.1 
93.3 
92.1 

104.7 
97.2 


106.7 100.7 
111.5 105.2 
114.1 107.6 
110.5 104.2 
107.8 101.7 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1951 


4.93 
12.57 


5.40 
44.60 
5.99 


16.93 
23.90 
2.12 
18.12 
7.11 
9.04 


16.52 


103.28 


21.53 
34.23 
7.61 
4.34 
10.47 
14.13 


45.41 
7.39 
8.47 
6.98 
8.60 


RETAIL SALES 
(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1939 
Hawaii 
Honolulu ..... 307.9 
Idaho 
DN Ssaceseen 309.0 
Illinois 
Bloomington ... 281.0 
Champaign- 

Urbana ..... 323.6 
Chicage ...... 285.4 
Danvite .cses 292.5 
DOCHUF .cccece 301.8 
East St. Louis. 331.1 
Moline-Rock Island- 

E, Moline ... 311.0 
ee 271.5 

% Rockford ..... 318.5 
Springfield 285.7 
Indiana 
we Evansville ..... 342.1 
% Fort Wayne - 299.0 
GE wictnaseus 343.5 
Indianapolis - 309.5 
MONEE cccccss 301.0 
% South Bend ... 403.4 
Terre Haute .. 270.7 
lowa 
%& Cedar Rapids .. 290.0 
Davenport ..... 275.7 
Des Moines ... 280.3 
Sioux City .... 258.4 
Waterloo ..... 301.7 
Kansas 
Hutchinson e 216.4 
%& Kansas City ... 304.0 
TORRE cwwesse 284.8 
ae 400.0 
Kentucky 
Lexington ..... 263.5 
Louisville ..... 313.6 
%& Paducah ...... 320.8 
Louisiana 
Baton Rouge .. 446.8 
New Orleans .. 335.8 
Shreveport .... 318.8 
Maine 
Bangor .cccoce 232.9 
Lewiston- 

Auburn ..... 235.9 

Portland ..... 209.5 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 
1950 


104.5 


98.5 


106.6 
111.5 
104.0 
103.9 
103.0 
114.0 
102.6 


107.8 
102.8 
101.3 
103.0 
101.2 


101.8 
107.1 

96.7 
105.5 


105.3 
105.0 
106.8 


95.9 
102.6 
102.5 


City 
Nat’l 
Index 
1951 
vs. 
1950 


98.6 


96.0 
101.0 
91.2 
99.5 


90.5 
96.8 
96.7 


$ 
(Million) 
June 
1951 


20.97 


5.81 


4.72 


6.86 
367.76 
4.68 
8.24 
7.45 


9.92 
14.12 
11.88 

9.97 


8.18 
8.28 
19.62 
8.63 
7.30 


3.81 
9.09 
7.66 
18.12 


7.43 
34.97 
4.01 


10.59 
44.23 
12.75 


4.03 


5.12 
8.19 
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ONE OF NEW ENGLAND'S BEST 


. . . Buying Power 
Where It Belongs 


—in the Cash Register 


Among New England High-Spot 
Cities, Middletown ranks 24th in 


population . . . but only five of the 
larger cities can equal Middletown’s 
per family income of $5,698. 

A higher than average portion of 
Middletown’s income finds its way 
into local cash registers. Retail sales 
in 1950 averaged $4,363 per family 
.. . topping the U.S. par by $1,186, 
New England by $990, Connecticut 
by $817. 

There is only one way to sell the 
Greater Middletown market—through 
the Press. No other paper... or 
combination . . . can match its cov- 
erage of this $68,000,000 retail mar- 
ket. 


You Always Get MORE in 
MIDDLETOWN 


THE MIDDLETOWN PRESS 


DDLETOWN, CONN. 


OUR MATIONAL REPACSLATATIVE 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


A trip to Maine means a 
thrifty vacation, tool! 
You'll really enjoy the 
Down-east hospitality 
...- You'll feel you be- 
long in Maine. 


MAINE is a 
natural vaca- 
tion paradise 
dise... sea- 
shore, moun- 
tains, forests 
and lakes... 
you have 
your choice 
in Maine. 


Write These Newspapers For Any 
Vacation Information, Or Visit Our 
Publishing Plant 
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Eating AGAIN 


We can’t get away from the sub- 
ject of food . . . in fact, don’t 
intend to... 

Not with family food sales hit- 
ting $1,169 in Pittsfield stores 
.. . 60% above the U. S. aver- 
age. And $949 throughout the 
entire metropolitan area... a 
big $220 above the national per 
family! 


The Eagle . . . one of the coun- 
try’s best read newspapers . 
gives you better than 100% 
coverage of the city—and carries 
your advertising into more than 
70% of the homes in the metro- 
politan area, 


Talk about food! ... The Eagle 
really delivers this $36,439,000 
food market! 


THE BERKSHIRE 


EAGLE 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


Sales Tempo 
Results in 


TOP QUALITY 
OF MARKET 


Among Massachusetts cities with daily 
newspapers ... Salem and Boston tie 
for first place in Quality of Market... 
with an index of 132! Salem, how- 
ever, shows a larger retail sales plus 
. 71% above par, against Boston’s 
93%. 
This tempo emphasizes the true propor- 
tions of Salem City Zone .. . a close- 
knit group of communities totaling 114,- 
900 people who look to Salem stores as 
their major shopping center—and 
spend $100,145,000 in retail purchases. 


Only one newspaper covers this market 
. and with Localnews impact . 


THE SALEM 
EVENING NEWS 


SALEM, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 

(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1951 1951 1951 

vs. vs. vs. 

1939 1950 1950 


Maryland 
Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Massachusetts 
% Boston 
Fall River 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 232.8 
Lowell 316.7 
Lynn 241.4 
% New Bedford .. 247.6 
Pittsfield 233.3 
%* Salem 281.1 
¥% Springfield - 230.6 
% Worcester 244.1 


. 236.5 
263.4 


Michigan 

% Battle Creek . 

% Bay City 

% Detroit 

% Flint 

% Grand Rapids .. 

% Jackson 

% Kalamazoo 

% Lansing 

% Muskegon 

¥* Pontiac 

% Royal Oak- 
Ferndale 

% Saginaw 


Minnesota 

% Duluth 
Minneapolis 
St. Paul 


$ 
(Million 
June 
1951 


HIGHEST 


Per Family Incorse 
of ALL Gities on 
High-Spot Cities List 


$7,240 


Royal Oak, Mich. . . . dominating 
the nation’s best markets in per 
family sales potential . . . is sold 
thoroughly only by the Daily Tri. 
bune .. . family newspaper in 95% 
of the city’s homes—and in more 
than 13,500 additional homes in 
South Oakland County. 


102% Circulation Gain 
in 10 Years 


THE DAILY 
TRIBUNE 


Royal Oak, Mich. 


South Oakland’s 
Only Daily 


Over 25,018 
Evenings 


Represented by 


The Julius Mathews 
Special Agency, Inc. 


High-Spotlighting 
ROME, N. Y. 


NOW LISTED AS 
a PREFERRED 


High-Spot City 


Sales in Rome ... leading indus- 
trial center and metropolitan 
city in Central New York... 
can now be charted monthly. 
Rome is now listed as a High- 
Spot City... in fact, a Preferred 
City. 

The Daily Sentinel alone covers 
Rome and its trading area, In 
fact, without the Daily Sentinel, 
you can’t sell Central New York. 


ROME 
DAILY SENTINEL 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Aency: 
Inc. 
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RETAIL SALES 
4. Forecast for June, 1951) 


City 
Index 
1951 

vs. 


1939 


Mississippi 


ldie .cos¥e 403.6 
Missouri 

Kansas City .. 324.1 
%St. Joseph .... 257.1 

St, Louis ....- 260.6 

Springfield .... 328.5 
Montana 

err 357.6 

NE 208.4 

Great Falls ... 293.1 
Nebraska 

Lincoln ...ee- 287.1 
w% Omaha ....... 309.1 
Nevada 

MN  wacwiawer 293.8 


New Hampshire 


Manchester - 253.0 
DMEER: sicckcee 242.3 
New Jersey 
Atlantic City .. 256.8 
% Camden . 284.2 
Ww Elizabeth ..... 280.7 
Jersey City- 

Hoboken 219.8 
re 237.7 
*& Pass 

CARON: aero 395.3 
W Paterson ...... 268.6 

Prenton ..cccs 258.6 


- Albus ue . 629.3 
New York 

Albany ....... 267.8 

Bing 243.9 
Ww Buffaic 2... 263.1 

Elmi 245.9 
® Hem 

T 510.3 

& Jame 260.3 

New 245.0 
®& Niac S 276.5 

Roch 229.0 
%& Rome 371.6 
JUNE 1951 


City 
City Nat'l 
Index Index $ 
1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. June 


1950 1950 1951 


103.2 97.4 8.96 
105.3 99.3 62.03 
106.2 100.2 6.35 
103.4 97.5 79.96 
104.9 99.0 7.26 
104.3 98.4 5.65 

96.2 90.8 4.46 
100.2 94.5 5.10 
100.9 95.2 9.56 
112.9 106.5 27.76 

97.7 92.2 5.73 
103.1 97.3 7.26 
102.9 97.1 2.98 
103.5 97.6 9.76 
106.2 100.2 11.91 
106.1 100.1 10.75 
100.6 94.9 21.67 
107.2 101.1 50.44 
114.0 107.5 12.69 
108.1 102.0 15.74 
100.0 94.3 14.38 
108.8 102.6 12.46 

95.4 90.0 17.27 

94.2 88.9 8.83 
107.6 101.5 56.05 
102.6 96.7 5.63 
108.1 102.0 51.39 
106.7 100.7 4.66 
102.2 96.4 665.71 
112.4 106.0 8.35 
104.8 98.9 $3.21 
106.2 100.2 3.79 


91,968 


OUTSTANDING 


among the nation’s 
top markets 


New Jersey’s outstanding market .. . con- 
sistently ranked with the best of the nation 

. . is Passaic-Clifton, for the last eight 
months listed by Sales Management as one 
of the top 15 “with a national index well 
above the average.” 


SALES MANAGEMENT’S forecasts have rated Passaic-Clifton a 
“preferred city” every month for the last 14... a record un- 
equalled by any other New Jersey city. Since September 
Passaic-Clifton has led all other Highspot Cities in the state 
with the greatest gains in retail volume .. . month after month 
the outstanding market for increased sales opportunities in 
New Jersey. Only one newspaper offers adequate advertising 
coverage of this market 


THE HERALD-NEWS 


abe annual OF PASSAIC-CLIFTON, N. J. 


audit 1950 


Represented by The Julius Mathews Special Agency 


Homes... Sweet Homes 


Holyoke's furniture-household-radio sales reflect the solid family 
life prevailing in this area . . . the best possible sales insurance in 
any market. 


They averaged $306 per family in 1950... 73% above the national 
average. 


With $4,815 income . . . and loose purse strings where full enjoy- 
ment of home life is involved . . . Holyoke families are good families 


to cultivate. 


The most effective way to get your sales messages across .. . to 
every member of these families . . . is through the Transcript 
Telegram. This newspaper blankets the entire Holyoke City Zone 
. . . made up of Holyoke, Chicopee and the Hadleys—! 14,900. 
people spending $100,145 for retail goods. 


The Holyoke Transcript Telegram 
HOLYOKE, MASS. 


Represented by 
The Julius Mathews Special Agency, Inc. 


SALISBURY 
IS A VITAL 
LINK 


in the chain of top-flight mar- 
kets in the great Piedmont area 
... in the South's No. | State. 
You cannot sell Salisbury- 
Rowan from the outside. The 
Salisbury POST makes your 


sales promotion complete. 


Plus outstanding 


merchandising support 


Write for BRAND PREFERENCE SURVEY 


‘F Tue SALISBURY pose 


Salisbury; woe Carolina 


~ 


WARD-GRIFFITH COMPANY 
Representatives 


| Sot 


RETAIL SALES 

(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index 

1951 1951 


New York (cont.) 
Schenectady .. 257.7 95.6 
% Syracuse 247.1 108.4 
97.3 
269.6 105.8 


$ 


1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June 
1939 1950 1950 1951 


No free rides for us 


In any market all that your 


advertising can do i 


individual consumer. How well 
it pays off depends on the 


quality of the consumer and 


the coverage you buy. 


In Little Falls, 
per person are 
And a 


the Times 


36% 
average. 


paper 


reaches every home in the city 


—and has a larger additional 


circulation 
Little Falls offers you 
for your advertising 


than many large 


that’s not all... 


is sell the 


retail sales 
above 


single news- 


outside the city. 
more 
dollar 


cities. But 


The Little Falls Times predis- 
poses consumers to read your 
advertising as few large news- 
papers can. It is filled with 
Local news . . . familiar names, 
familiar faces — the kind of 
news that makes the eye 
fine-comb each page, column 
after column, ad after ad. 
Readers don’t miss a thing. 
Now just a minute! Don’t 
throw any big fellows off your 
list. Simply put us on. We'll 


pay our way... better than 


RETAIL SALES 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
City 

Index Index Index 

1951 1951 1951 

vs. VS. vs. 

1939 1950 1950 


North Carolina 
Asheville 6 104.1 
* Charlotte 422.7 112.9 
Durham 300.5 98.2 
% Greensboro ... 491.1 111.6 
Raleigh 362.7 104.5 
* Salisbury 271.6 107.6 
% Wilmington - 288.8 107.7 
Winston-Salem . 305.6 102.2 


North Dakota 


% Akron i 5 108.0 

% Canton 

% Cincinnati 

% Cleveland 
Columbus 

%* Dayton 

% Mansfield 
Springfield 

%* Toledo 

%* Warren 

% Youngstown 


Oklahoma 


Bartlesville 
Muskogee 
Oklahoma City.. 


% Eugene 
% Portland 


Pennsylvania 
* Allentown 
Altoona 
% Bethlehem 
Chester 
%* Erie 
Harrisburg 
% Johnstown 
Lancaster 
Norristown 


Philadelphia ... 
% Pittsburgh 

Reading 

Scranton 

Wilkes-Barre 


5) 


(Million) 


dune 
1951 


26.36 


a lot of the big fellows. 


LITTLE FALLS TIMES 


LITTLE FALLS, N. Y. 


Rhode Island 
% Providence .... 247.6 110.0 
Woonsocket ... 243.3 104.5 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


Segoe: oo senange 


ete) co mete RETAIL SALES 
THERE’S CONCENTRATED : (S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
: City 
BUYING POWER IN City City Nat'l 
Index Index Index $ 
WINSTON-SALEM 1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
vs. vs. vs. June 
LOOK AT THE EVIDENCE 1939 1950 1950 1951 


| DOES YOUR 
— a, 12 $5 7.41 SC 4 E D U L E 


Columbia ..... 347.7 98.7 93.1 9.84 
Greenville .... 377.5 111.0 104.7 8.38 INCLUDE 
% Spartanburg ... 425.3 116.1 109.5 6.72 


$53,640,000" aS 2 
*Sales Management, South Dakota a: 
Ae! _— =< Aberdeen ..... 411.1 99.6 94.0 3.33 4 
— i : Sioux Falls ... 312.6 103.6 97.9 6.19 
Tennessee oases ated a Selling Norristown 
% Chattanooga ... 5 : é : ° 
the onjeRNAL & SENTINEL ar & Knoxville ..... 322.3 106.6 1006 14.44 Is An Inside Job And 
rich Papers that cover thic j 
South's No. y gimarket in the woe sia oo na "e mips You Need The News- 
‘ . e. ‘ ashville ..... . 4 . . 7 
ie COURNAL & SENTINEL paper On The Inside 
ington ofenre South of Wash. { To Do The Job 
cery Inventory qvonthly Gro. [4 Texas 
market. y—an ideal test S| Thoroughly! 
The JOURNAL % Amarillo ...... 467.1 108.2 102.1 10.51 . 
bell ge papers teqnTINEL are he 375.3 97.7 92.2 12.76 
sepmena important, geoneey Beaumont ..... 394.9 1011 954 10.15 
You na North Carolina, ~ % Corpus Christi 445.4 116.5 109.9 12.07 
cARGUN WevER NORTH rs 379.5 105.5 99.5 55.82 N 0 R R i S T 0 Li NZ 
OUT THE WEI Paso ...... 407.2 109.0 102.8 13.56 g 
%& Fort Worth ... 421.2 112.3 105.9 33.32 Tl HL E -H E R a LO 
WINSTON-SALEM TWIN CITY Galveston ..... 309.2 94.7 89.3 6.52 
*% Houston ...... 388.1 109.5 103.3 64.08 
JOURNAL and SENTINEL —— a aa a | ae NORRISTOWN, PENNA. 


MORNING SUNDAY EVENING 


San Antonio .. 382.9 104.4 98.5 33.54 
National Representative: KELLY-SMITH COMPANY * Waco 


Wichita Falls . 335.0 102.5 96.7 6.70 


Represented Nationally By The 
JULIUS MATHEWS SPECIAL AGENCY 


| | 
. | Utah 
Why ALTOONA | ye Ogden ....... 318.7 108.7 102.5 5.29 | 
J Salt Lake City. 286.0 103.9 98.0 18.45 | 
. 1 
28 F Is The Ideal | \j \\- \ 
fo Vermont | D- 
, ; Ar @ Burlington .... 252.8 100.0 94.3 3.64 | 
4 ’ , 
1.19 § TEST MARKET! Rutland ...... 226.5 96.9 91.4 2.22 UP in Northern R. |. 
M. Survey shows 
Many important factors make a the S.M. fam- 
er 
Altoona, Pa., a good test market. Virginia Woonsocket sales P 
i he Lynchburg .... 270.2 105.0 99.1 4.89 the state aver- 
63 | ‘It's well isolated from other 1, over 
= . aM wk Newport News . 365.8 109.6 103.4 5.89 ily ‘way | cate- 
4469 & cities. It has typical distributive | Norfolk ...e.- 341.6 92.0 86.8 18.48 | in every retal es 
581 outlets, citizens with average in- | Portsmouth ... 391.4 100.0 94.3 5.48 age— c example: 39%, 
F comes, splendid mixture of in- | Richmond .... 254.4 95.1 89.7 23.43 gory: or 29°/ more 
dustry and farming, excellent Roanoke ...... 343.2 103.6 97.7 10.57 more Drugs. /o 22°), 
year-round stability and a good General Merchandise. ed 
record as a test city. Also, the Washinat Food. Boost your sale 
Altoona Mirror is a cooperative —— = i. ce aa il more ket this rich market 
wen: sh atte ; | Seattle ...... 7 9%. 
ning newspaper. It completely | ronaedl <2 ta ae og _,. blan ae i aan local 
Witatinint 0° |. SRE ene ; ' ; ; ‘ : 
-_ the market. | ge Tacoma ...... 301.5 106.1 1001 14.14 —only wit 
| Yakima ...... 297.9 102.6 96.8 5.78 daily the— 
| ' 


West Virginia | 


Charleston .... 297.1 101.0 95.3 11.08 | OCKET 
| Huntington ... 298.9 102.0 96.2 7.92 | QOON 


Wheeling ..... 268.3 104.1 98.2 7.27 | 
| Wisconsin | ( ALL 
Ps ' | je Appleton ..... 306.6 108.2 102.1 4.17 | ; J Ruthman 
ALTOONA'S ONLY | Green Bay .... 260.0 1025 96.7 5.85 Representatives: Gilman, Nicoll - 
EVENING NEWSPAPER | Madison ...... 249.9 101.4 95.7 9.42 atfiliated: WWON, WWON: RKET 
: Milwaukee .... 279.1 105.4 99.4 68.44 LAND’S PLUS MA 
Richard E. Beeler | Racine ....... 282.6 1032 97.4 6.98 COVERS RHODE IS 
Advertising Manager Sheboygan .... 257.4 99.5 93.9 3.99 
eee Superior ...... 240.0 103.9 98.0 3.00 
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RETAIL SALES 

Ha ny , (S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 

Wenn City 

City City Nat'l 

Index Index Index $ 

1951 1951 1951. (Million) 

vs. vs. vs. — June 
1950 1950 1951 


Nh sae it 
PKU Hy 
AVI 


105.3 99.3 


Local News Most Interesting of All Subjects | 
.. . Like Advertising in Your Diary = | ee 


(S.M. Forecast for June, 1951) 
4 See een < —* - ' City 
You rate advertising media on their ability to capture . . . and hold City City Nat’! 


... the attention of people you want to sell. ... Index Index Index $ 
1951 1951 1951 (Million) 
The Localnews Daily excels in getting attention. It says in effect to vs. Ws. Ws. dune 
“ 7 ‘ ' : 1941 1950 1950 1951 
your prospects: “Let’s talk about the most interesting of all subjects— | 
you... your family . .. and persons, places, events that link you to CANADA 
3 agg , 106.0 100.0 790.20 
the community where you live. 
In June, for example, millions of families are concerned with wed- Alberta 
- enn os a sy ' Calgary 0 105.4 97.6 
dings, graduations, summer holidays, trips . . . and with the retail | ye Edmonton .... 383.9 113.9 105.5 
purchases these events demand. But only in Localnews cities are these ia P 
h Sai Bi b eg ee Daily al abl British Columbia 
appenings big news . . . because the Localnews Daily alone is able ‘Venema .... 26a wane ween 


to report on the level of the average person’s interests. | Vietoria 6 102.0 94.4 


That’s why it’s the basic medium . . . next best thing to advertising Manitoba 
in the reader’s personal diary. | Winnipeg 


New Brunswick 
Saint John .... 225.5 100.8 93.3 


“LOCALNEWS DAILIES—basic advertising medium’ A 
Nova Scotia 
Halifax .0 106.9 99.0 


The Julius Mathews | ON ne 9k aa 


105.9 98.1 


° 23 101.7 94.2 

S$ | A H | ye Toronto 0 112.6 104.3 

pecia gency, NC. | | x Windsor 5 109.9 1018 
NEWSPAPER REPRESENTATIVES | Quebec 


| > Montreal & 111.3 103.1 
NEW YORK * CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA 5 107.9 99.9 


BOSTON * DETROIT * PITTSBURGH . SYRACUSE Saskatchewan 
Regina 97.6 90.4 9.60 


SALES MANAGEMENT 


3.82 
3.97 


$ 
illion) 
June 
951 


190.20 


14.2 
15,74 


45.33 
9,47 


31.69 


11.74 


se Pep ney oe ai 


IBM Cards used for this survey 
are available to YOU 
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Use them for fast, Uluidomiiuc territory analysis 


By using only those cards conforming to your 
particular sales territories, you can conveniently 
apply the —" tht ger iogyon Survey of 
Buying Power our own market areas. 
Through MARKET STATISTICS, INC., the 
IBM Service Bureau will prepare these analyses 
for you quickly. Or if you have an installation 
of IBM equipment, you can prepare them auto- 
matically right in your own office. 


More than 100 leading manufacturers and dis- 
tributors have adopted this new approach to 
setting scientific sales quotas. 


M/ RKET STATISTICS, INC. 


It is only necessary to determine what factors 
(or combination of factors) published in the 
Survey would reflect consumer demand for your 
product. If you have any questions on this point, 
you may without obligation consult with the staff 
of MARKET STATISTICS, INC. for complete 
details. For further information on how to use 
the Survey of Buying Power on IBM cards, write 
or phone Dr. Jay M. Gould, MARKET 
STATISTICS, INC., 432 Fourth Avenue, New 
York 16, N. Y. (Telephone Mu. 4-3559) 


RESEARCH CONSULTANTS TO SALES MANAGEMENT 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. Mu-4-3559 


TOP FLIGHT 
SALES DIRECTOR 
AVAILABLE 


Demonstrated national experi- 
ence in modern sales manage- 
ment “know-how.” 


Successful record of accom- 
plishment in: 


Sales planning and promotion 
Training and supervision of 
national sales force 

Market surveys 

Advertising 

Merchandising 

Foreign market development 
Forceful, inspiring personality; experi- 
enced, energetic leader; college graduate. 


Connection desired with responsible 
manufacturer, where compensation will 
be commensurate with demonstrated 
ability and accomplishments. 


Box 2777 
Sales Management 


386-4th Ave., New York 16, N.Y. 


BULL THROWERS 


AWARD 


Presented By Sales Managers 
@ WITH A SENSE OF HUMOR 
@ STIMULATES SALES MEETINGS 
Write us . . . We'll Send You A Picture 
(No one will call) 
BETTER BUYS CO. 
So. Ozone Park 20, New York 


ASSISTANT SALES 
MANAGER 
Manufacturer of packaged merchan- 
dise, established 45 years in a leading 
Texas city and selling direct to retail 
stores in 20 states, seeks assistant sales 

manager, 30-45 years old. 

Position requires experience in sales 
management, customer relations, cor- 
respondence, advertising and sales 
promotion. 

Excellent opportunity for an experi- 
enced man with initiative and indus- 
try. 

Give complete information when ap- 
plying. All replies confidential. Box 
2782, Sales Management, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


Sales Manager Wanted 


For Toy Division, long established 
Ohio manufacturer—excellent opportu- 
nity for man who likes work and re- 
sponsibility. Preferred age, 25 to 35, 
should be married, willing to relocate. 
It will help to have had experience 
with variety, novelty, grocery, drug, 
department store, toy or premium 
trades, any or all. Duties will include 
sales administration, control; sales pro- 
motion, direct mail, advertising, selling; 
product design and packaging; market 
research; probably 60% desk, 40% 
field. Salary open. Write promptly, 
riving full details and resume (in con- 
dence). Box 2780, Sales Management. 


Consumer Analysis of the Indi- 
anapolis Metropolitan Market: 
Sixth annual report of a study of 
buying habits, brand preferences, 
dealer distribution, ownership, com- 
piled and published by The Indian- 
apolis Star and The Indianapolis 
News. It provides comparisons for six 
years of product standings and trends 
in buying habits, and gives figures on 
family composition and __ housing. 
Market data include: food products; 
soaps and cleaners; toiletries and cos- 
metics; beverages; electrical appli- 
ances ; automotive sales; general prod- 
ucts. In addition, the Star and Ne 
have collaborated with other news- 
papers in major markets in the 
standardization of subjects covered 
and the methods used to develop 
comparable information. The new 
“Consolidated Consumer Analysis” 
contains data secured from more than 
100 questions identically worded in 
major markets. Write to Paul Grimes, 
General Advertising Manager, The 
Indianapolis Star and The Indianap- 
olis News, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Route Guides to Grand Rapids 
Grocers and Druggists published 
by the Merchandising Service Depart- 
ment of The Grand Rapids Press: 
For the convenience of the salesman, 
grocery stores are divided into seven 
routes. Included in the list: grocery 
stores, combination grocery and meat 
markets, and bakery shops and confec- 
tioneries where packaged and canned 
goods are sold. There are instructions 


‘Weatlc Wait fu... 


Booklets, Surveys, Market Analyses, Promotion Pieces 
and Other Literature Useful to Sales Executives 


at the end of each route for continu- 
ing to the next, and at the start of 
each route to get to the first store 
from downtown. The guide to drug- 
gists directs the salesman to down- 
town dealers in the main business sec- 
tion first and thence to dealers in the 
outlying districts. Write to Joseph P. 
Lynch, Jr., Merchandising and Pro- 
motion Manager, The Grand Rapids 
Press, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 


The New England Grocery Mar- 
ket: A report of a study prepared for 
New England sales managers to en- 
able them to map out a complete sales 
program for the six New England 
states: Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Connecticut and 
Rhode Island. It was prepared by the 
statistical staff of the Major Food 
Market papers, Grocer-Graphic and 
Yankee Food Merchant. Data cover 
grocery store sales by states, counties, 
wholesale and trading areas, metro- 
politan retail districts, rural and ur- 
ban population. There are maps show- 
ing the New England market and 
wholesale trading areas as defined by 
the United States Department 0! 
Commerce. Included, too, is a com- 
plete breakdown by states and type ot 
outlets of Yankee Food Merchants 
buying power circulation: 14,123 
leading retail grocers and wholesalers 
in New England. Write to J. Wil 
frid Megargee, Business Manager, 
Yankee Food Merchant, 386 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


WANTED—A PRODUCT 
to represent in LAS VEGAS, NEVADA, area 
by experienced brother and sister sales team 
with top references. Box 2783, SALES MGT., 
386-4th Ave., New York 16. 


WANTED NOW! 


SALES TRAINING DIRECTOR 


A large, long-established Ohio manufacturing concern has a newly created 
portunity for an experienced Sales Training Director. The man who qualifies ‘ 
this position will probably, though not necessarily, have extensive sales experic¢ 
with automotive parts or industrial supplies. More important, he will know 
to conduct a training school—training new sales personnel in selling methods 
procedures, sales features of product lines, competitive sales angles, etc. He’l 
able to conduct refresher sales courses for present sales force—to develop and 
prove sales techniques—to produce sales training material for distributors’ salesi 
He'll start at an excellent salary—and have his future in his own hands. If 
interests you, write giving detailed qualifications—age, education, past experi 
salary expected. BOX 2781. Sales Management, 386 Fourth Ave., N. Y. C. 


EXCELLENT SALARY! 
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OMMENT 


INDUSTRY'S DIRTY FACE 


You never know how seedy your old hat looks until 
you stand beside a man who’s wearing a new one. And 
never have our older factories and their surrounding 
properties looked worse than they do now in contrast with 
some of the new plants with their landscaped lawns, 
their smokeless stacks and their pleasing air of cleanliness. 


With all our heightened appreciation of the importance 
of good public and employe relations, we see little evi- 
dence of any concerted attempt to do better factory 
housekeeping. “Industrial area” still means a hideous 
acreage of soot and grime, the stark ugliness of piles of 
waste, unkempt yards. The tourist who drives by, or the 
customer who calls, cannot help carrying away an unfav- 
orable impression of the businesses that live and operate 
in these industrial slums. 


If yours is one of the older plants, take a good look at 
it and visualize it and its surroundings as an advertise- 
ment for your wares. Does it express pride in name, 
quality in product? Does it give the impression of being a 
good place to work? Is it an asset or a liability to the 
community ? 


A public relations counselor lately told us, over the 
lunch table, that he had resigned the account of the X 
Company. We asked why. He threw up his hands. Then 
he said, ““‘We couldn’t even get them to wash their factory 
windows!” 


WHO CALLS THE SIGNALS? 


For the umpteenth-thousand time we’ve said that ad- 
vertising is a tool of sales. It’s just horse sense that a 
company’s salesmen and its advertisements should be talk- 
ing the same language. Here is what Henry G. Little, 
executive vice-president, Campbell-Ewald Co., Inc., which 
has for years handled the Chevrolet advertising, says on 
this point: 


“The importance of the sales theme as a coordinator 
[of sales-advertising] comes close to reaching its peak in 
Chevrolet. The advertising department and the sales pro- 
motion department are both under the direct guidance of 
the sales manager and the senior sales staff. 


“All advertising plans and campaigns are reviewed by 
a committee which includes representatives of all three 
departments. There is just no chance, under these cir- 
cumstances, of a selling plan being unhinged from the 
advertising, or vice versa. The result is that the retail 
salesmen know in advance what the advertising is to be 
and exactly what the sales theme is to be. 


“Through the sales promotion department the sales- 
men are provided with the complete sales story and the 
story very closely parallels the copy written for publica- 
tion advertising and for TV and radio commercials. 


“In addition to this ground work, all of which is 
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planned well in advance, every Chevrolet dealer receives 
each month a complete review of current adve tising 
accompanied by a personal message from the sales man- 
ager—not the advertising manager—urging that the sel]. 
ing conversation on the salesroom floor be linked as closely 
as possible with the message carried by the advertising, 


“Specifically, there is perhaps no better example of 
coordination to the nth degree than is present when Chey- 
rolet announces a new model . . . everything is pointed jn 
exactly the same direction. .. . 


“Thus the coordination of sales and advertising linked 
with the second and very important factor of timing re- 
sults in an impact that over the years has established 
record highs for showroom traffic and for sales closed 
during the announcement period.” 


But it’s not this way in all companies. “I know of two 
major companies,” declares Mr. Little, “doing a total 
of upwards to $260,000,000 in sales both of which are 
prominent in national advertising—where the advertising 
manager and the sales manager barely have a speaking 
acquaintance. They do not work together as a team, 
Both report to the heads or near heads of their respective 
companies—top level executives who have far many more 
important things to do than attempt to coordinate a sales 
program with an advertising campaign.” 


Would you want to make a bet on which of these three 
concerns gets the most out of its sales-ad dollars. 


“| LIKE WHEATIES BECAUSE..." 


Go on and state your reasons in 25 words or less and 
you may turn out to be one of the winners of $50,000 in 
common stocks. 


Why the pay-off in common stocks ? 


Winthrop H. Smith, managing partner of Merrill 
Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, nationwide investment 
firm explains: 


“Through the medium of this contest we believe that 
millions of people will gain an understanding of why it 
is good to invest in American business—good for them, 
good for our economic system, and good for the country 
as a whole.” 


President Leslie N. Perrin of General Mills, contest 
sponsor, further explains: 


“Tt is important for people to understand this, because 
today the small investor is more and more becoming the 
backbone of our free capitalistic system.” 


This contest makes sense. Capitalism is not something 
that sits austerely in Union League Clubs. It’s something 
earthy and a part of each of us. 


We suspect that the people who listen or wate the 
soap operas, “Armstrong of the FBI” and “Troubl: with 
Father” will be intrigued with this idea. 


SALES MANAGED ENT 


